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Art. I.—1. The Hymns of the Primitive Church; now 
first collected, translated, and arranged: By the Rev. J. 
Cuanpuer. Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
and Curate of Witley. London. 1837. pp. 239. 

2, Ancient Hymns, from the Roman Breviary, for domestic 
Use, every Morning and Evening of the Week, and on 
the Holy-days of Church ; to which are added, Original 
Hymns, principally of Commemoration and Thanksgiving, 
for Christ's Holy Ordinances. By Ricuarp “Mawr, 
D.D., M. R. I. A. Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
London. 1837. pp. 163. 


Tue Hymns of the Primitive Church, to be sure, would be 
a treasure, could they be recovered, at the present day. Not 
being acquainted with any such as in existence, however, we 
felt a little curious to see a volume, which held out the promise 
of so rich an acquisition. True, we had no great faith in the 
compiler, though we know nothing of him, except that he is 
a Fellow, as he informs us on the title-page of the volume, of 
“ Corpus Christi College, Oxford.” But we are so accustomed 
to witness unfounded pretension and reckless affirmation, in 
the class of divines to which he belongs, that really their asser- 
tion goes with us for very little. Still, we were not quite pre- 
pared for so bold a fiction as that exhibited on the title-page of 
the work, first named at the head of the present article. 

We concluded that possibly we might have overlooked some 
ancient hymns, so old, perhaps, as to be entitled to be called 
primitive, belonging, it might be, to the first age of the Church. 
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Who knows, we were ready to ask ourselves, but that this 
learned compiler, profiting by the leisure and opportunity af- 
forded by his fellowship, to explore the archives of his college, 
has stumbled upon some choice relic of antiquity, some mouldy, 
and it may be, half legible manuscript, which he has had the 
good fortune to rescue from the dust and oblivion, in which it 
was. quietly slumbering. Or perchance, he has been rambling 
on the continent, and from the dark recess of some old cloister, 
has dragged into light genuine remains of ancient writing, on 
which no modern eye had as yet rested. 

All this occurred to us as possible. And though we are not 
of those who profess to believe, that all merit belongs to past 
times, and do not feel bound, as matter of course, to fall into 
raptures, as often as we are introduced to any musty fragment 
of antiquity, which accident or industry has disinterred ; yet 
surely, thought we, scraps of the devotional poetry of the early 
Christians, such as they were accustomed to sing, when, as 
Pliny tells us, they assembled before it was light, to hymn the 
praises of their Saviour, meeting, as we know, in private dwell- 
ings, in caverns, and whatever secure place they could find, 
must be worth looking at. 

A single glance at the preface and table of contents, how- 
ever, was sufficient to dispel our pleasing visions. ‘The compi- 
lation contains a tasteless selection of hymns from Roman 
Catholic sources, written, nobody knows when, or by whom, 
but none of them having the least claim to a primitive antiq- 
uity. ‘The compiler and translator, for he appears, too, in the 
latter character, felt the want, it seems, of some collection of 
hymns to accompany the Psalms of David in the service of the 
church. He supposed, at first, that the deficiency might be 
supplied by some one of the numerous collections already in 
use. But then he recollected that these were “ unauthorized,” 
not having been “sanctioned by proper Episcopal authority,” 
nor had their introduction into the church been “ legalized by 
statute, or order in council.” 

This, among other reasons, induced him to look elsewhere. 
And where, as a sound churchman, should he go but to the 
fountains whence the prayers of his church had been mostly 
taken — the Roman Eatholic Books? Here would be consis- 
tency, at least ; and the prayers and hymns being derived from 
a common source, might be expected to harmonize. The 
“ foundation being thus laid,” and the “ general mass of the work 
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constructed out of these ancient materials,” some modern 
hymns might be “ very advantageously introduced to finish it 
off;” the liturgy, as he intimates, having been formed by an 
. analogous process. “So I got,” says he, “a copy of the 
Parisian Breviary, and one or two other old books of Latin 
Hymns, especially one compiled by Georgius Cassander, printed 
at Cologne, in the year 1556, and regularly applied myself to 
the work of selection and translation. ‘The result is the collec- 
tion I now lay before the public.” 

The number of “ Ecclesiastical Hymns,” as the compiler 
calls them, given in the volume, is one hundred and eight. 
These he inserts in Latin, as well as in their English dress ; but 
makes no attempt to trace their origin and history. Four of 
them, without any sufficient authority, however, are ascribed to 
Ambrose, and one to Gregory ; the rest are anonymous. We 
shall presently see on what slender ground the honors of antiq- 
uity can be claimed, in favor of any collection of hymns derived 
from similar sources. But we must first finish what we have to 
say of the present collection, and add a_ few observations on 
that of Bishop Mant. 

The general character of the hymns, in the compilation first 
mentioned, is simple and devotional, and now and then a stanza 
occurs of no inconsiderable merit. We do not, however, dis- 
cover in it any hymns, which, in our view, possess the first 
order of excellence, and very few which we should wish to see 
transferred toa place in our modern collections. A few we 
should be glad to substitute for some in the collections now in 
use among us. In point of doctrine, the hymns, taken collec- 
tively, contain fewer exceptionable sentiments than are found 
in most writers of hymns among Protestants, far fewer than are 
met with in Dr. Watts. To the trinitarian doxology, which 
forms the concluding stanza of nearly all of them, of course, 
we object. But this may be easily severed from the hymn, 
without leaving any marks of violence. Nor is it as bad, gen- 
erally, in the original as in the translation. 

Indeed, the manner in which the doxologies are translated, 
speaks little for the progress of good taste, in the class of Chris- 
tians to which the compiler belongs. The originals are far 
more neat and simple, and in every way less offensive than the 
versions, than which nothing can be more barbarous. We 
will give a single specimen. 
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To many of the hymns, in Latin, is appended the following 
doxology, which is not necessarily trinitarian. 


“ Deo Patri sit gloria, 
Ejusque soli Filio, 
Sancto simul cum Spiritu 
Nunc et per omne seculum ;” 


literally thus, — 
** To God, the Father, be glory, 
And to his only Son, 


Together with the Holy Spirit 
Now and through every age.” 


This, the Oxford translator has transformed into — 


*“ To God the Father, God the Son, 
And God the holy Ghost, 


Eternal glory be from man, 
And from the angel-host ; ” 


Except that sometimes he varies the third line, to— 
*¢ All glory be from saints on earth.” 


Other instances occur still more gross. But it is unnecessary 
to quote them. It is sufficient to say, that there is scarcely an 
obnoxious form of a trinitarian doxology, which the translator 
has not contrived to introduce, in defiance of every principle of 
taste and correct translation. Are the dark ages again throwing 
their shadows over Oxford ? 

Bishop Mant’s Collection, which consists partly of original 
hymns, and partly of versions of hymns found in the Roman 
Catholic Breviaries, is designed for family and personal use. 
It breathes, generally, a spirit of calm and elevated piety ; but 
a large proportion of the hymns are marked by the frequent 
recurrence of unscriptural and sectarian sentiments, which must 
render it of little value in the estimation of those, whose views 
do not coincide mainly with those of the author and compiler. 
This is true of many of the translated hymns, which, besides 
the trinitarian doxology with which they conclude, retain many 
traces of the false theology of the age in which they originated. 
A similar objection lies against the original hymns. Some of 
them are unexceptionable, embracing sentiments only which are 
common to all Christians. But a large portion of them relate 
to the holidays, rites, and ministrations of the Episcopal Church, 
and can hardly be used by any but churchmen. To them 
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the publication must prove, we should think, particularly ac- 
ceptable. 

The first part of the collection contains two sets of hymns 
for the morning and evening of every day in the week. These, 
with two exceptions, are versions from the Latin hymns ; but 
- they are not of a character to give us a very exalted idea of 
the devotional poetry to be derived from that fountain. A simi- 
lar remark is applicable to the hymns for “ Our Lord’s Holy- 
days,” and those for “ Saints’ Days,” which constitute another 
division of the volume. 

The following stanzas are a version of part of a morning 


hymn of Prudentius, beginning, “ Ales Diei Nuntius,” and 
found in the Catholic books. 


‘“‘ The bird, the harbinger of light, 
Has sung his morning strain ; 
Hear ye not Christ our minds excite, 
And call to life again ? 


“6 Arise,’ he cries, ‘ your beds forsake, 
Nor slothful, slumbering, lie ! 
Chaste, upright, temperate, wake, awake ; 
For I, behold, am nigh.’ 


‘“‘ With prayer and praise, and minds sedate, 
We, too, the Saviour rouse ; 
For holy hearts delight to wait 
On God with holy vows. 


“Do thou, O Christ, our souls awake, 
Burst thou the chains of night; 
Of ancient sin the bondage break, 
And shine with new-form’d light.” — p. 6. 


We know not but this, which certainly possesses very moder- 
ate merit, may be taken as a fair specimen of the hymns pur- 
porting to be ancient. Better stanzas occasionally occur, but 
it is rare that we find among them a whole hymn, which ap- 
proves itself to our judgment and taste. 

Bishop Mant’s own hymns, which are chiefly, to use his 
own phrase, “ Hymns of Connmennonation and Thanksgiving for 
Christ’s holy Ordinances,” though certainly very pious and 
churchman-like effusions, exhibit few marks of poetic inspira- 
tion. The following, which is a hymn of thanksgiving for the 
Church’s Liturgy, is self-complacent enough, we had almost 
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said Pharisaic, and will do to go with the Oxford Tracts. We 
give it as among the signs of the times : — 


**O Lord, with ever-varying phrase 
We kneel not at thy throne ; 
More fain the church her homage pays, 
In language tried and known. 


** Such worship to thy name of old 
Thy chosen people brought ; 
Such worship to his infant fold 

The incarnate Saviour taught. 


** Such worship, as her cords she spread, 
The growing church instill’d ; 
By thy.own heaven-taught pastors fed, 
And with thy spirit fill’d. 


** Still by the self-same spirit train’d 
In her reviving day, | 
We bless thee that thy church retain’d 
Thy worship’s ancient way : 


* That still she loves thy Grace to seek, 
In language still the same, 
Most meet her own desires to speak, 
Most worthy of thy name. 


“To Thee, O Father; Son, to Thee ; 
To Thee, O Spirit blest ; 
All Glory: in one Godhead be, 
By all thy church addrest! ”” — p. 103. 


This is followed by a “Hymn of Thanksgiving for the 
Church’s Primitive Character.” Another is a “ Hymn of 
Thanksgiving for the Church’s Creeds;” another for the 
“ Church’s Moderation.” We will give the first stanza of the 
latter : — 


** We deem and own it, Lord, a proof 

Of thy peculiar grace, 

That from intemperate zeal aloof, 
With calm, considerate pace, 

Our Mother Church aye runs her race, 
Unsway’d by fancies new, 

And in thy vineyard holds her place 
A fruitful branch and true.”” — p. 140. 
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The following is of a different order, and among the best in 
the collection. 


HYMN COMMENDATORY OF FAITH AND GOOD WORKS. 


‘** In God’s own garden stands a tree, 
Fast fix’d in earth its root, 


Bath’d in heaven’s dews, and fair to see, 
And charged with goodly fruit. 


‘‘ Like that fair tree no fruitage grows, 
So pleasant and so good ; 
What else a specious semblance shows, 
Affords no wholesome food. 


‘** But should that tree unfruitful wax 
Of Good, like thorn or brier, 
°T is doom’d to feel the hewer’s axe, 
And feed the vengeful fire. 


“ The tree that God’s own garden breeds, 
Faith is that goodly tree ; 
The fruit, it genders, are the deeds 
Of Christian charity. 


** God, may thy church, that cultured field, 
Which thou hast fenced around, 


Such trees in rich profusion yield, 
With such good fruit abound. 


*‘ For deeds, though fair, thou wilt not own, 
Save of thy Spirit bred ; 
And faith unfruitful and alone, 
By thee is counted dead.” — p. 121. 


We have dwelt longer on these publications than we in- 
tended. In what remains of the present article, we propose to 
say a few words on the singing and hymns of the ancient 
churches. Frequent notices of singing, as forming part of the 
worship of the early Christians, occur in the writings of the 
Fathers, but the manner of conducting it, and the character of 
the hymns used, are mostly matters of conjecture and infer- 
ence. 

The first regular choir of Christian singers, of which we have 
any account, was established at Antioch, in the time of Flavian 
and Diodorus, — two priests, who had the government of the 
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church in that place, during Meletius’s exile ; and the latter of 
whom became Bishop of Tarsus, A. D. 375, and the former, 
of the church of Antioch, A. D. 380. To them is ascribed 
the introduction into the church of Antioch, of the Antipho- 
nal singing. or singing alternately, or by response, by different 
divisions of the choir. For this we have the authority of the his- 
torian Theodoret,* though Theodore of Mopsuestia, who was a 
disciple of Diodorus, says that they only translated into Greek 
a service, which had hitherto been performed in Syriac. The 
latter appears the better authority of the two.t 

It has been asserted,{ that the ancient mode of singing 
among Christians was by symphony, or concert, the whole as- 
sembly, men, women, and children, uniting as with one voice. 
This mode was undoubtedly practised, and being less artificial 
than the other, was probably the mode most in use among the 
early Christians. ‘That the other mode did not originate with 
Flavian and Diodorus, however, is evident from the fact that it 
was in use among the Jews. From them it passed into the 
Christian church, through the Jewish converts, and was proba- 
bly never wholly laid aside. In fact, the expression employed 
by Pliny, in his letter to Trajan, at the beginning of the second 
century, shows that the hymns, to which he refers, were sung 
by alternate voices. It was the changes and improvements in- 
troduced by Flavian and Diodorus, who possessed. a regular 
choir, which they had trained to the use of this mode, however, 
which brought it into notice, and contributed to give it currency 
in the church. “ Having begun at Antioch,” says Theodoret, 
“it spread everywhere, and extended to the bounds of the 
earth.” 

Ambrose, who became Bishop of Milan, A. D. 374, intro- 
duced it into the West. He had it, as Augustine, his friend 
and admirer, assures us,§ from the East, that is, from Antioch. 
*« He adopted it,” says the same writer, “ for the relief and re- 
freshment it would afford the people, who might thus be pre- 
vented from languishing, and consuming away in a tedious 
sorrow. ‘The Ambrosian chant owed its origin to him. 





* L. IL c. 24, 

+ The story of Socrates, that old Ignatius borrowed the idea of the 
alternate singing from a vision of angels, which was accorded him, and 
thence introduced it into his church, will hardly, we suppose, be thought 
to require refutation. See Socr. L. VI. c. 8. 

t See Bingham’s Christian Antiquities, L. XIV. c. 1. 

§ Conf. L. IX. c. 6,7. See also Paulinus’s Life of Ambrose. 
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We shall relate, before we close, a musical feat of Chrysos- 
tom, who has the reputation of introducing the antiphonal sing- 
ing at Constantinople, though, in fact, he was anticipated by 
the Arians. We now pass on to Gregory. 

What improvements, if any, were introduced after the time 
of Ambrose, and before the period of Gregory the Great, or 
how the singing in the churches was conducted in the interval, 
history does not inform us. At least, we have been able to 
glean nothing worth relating on the subject.* Gregory the 
Great, the first pope of the name, was consecrated to the office 
of Supreme Pontiff, A.D. 590. after having in vain at- 
tempted to shun the honor, to effect which, he had caused him- 
self to be conveyed out of the city in a basket, and had con- 
cealed himself in a cave. After his elevation, however, though, 
as it appears, of an infirm constitution, he devoted himself to 
the duties of his office with great assiduity. Among other en- 
terprises, he undertook to reform the music of his church. Ec- 
clesiastical writers, observes Dr. Burney, are unanimous in as- 
serting, that “ he collected the musical fragments of such ancient 
hymns and psalms, as the fathers of the church had approved and 
recommended to the primitive Christians, and that he selected, 
methodized, and arranged them in the order which was long con- 
tinued at Rome, and soon adopted by the chief part of the West- 
ern Church.” + We suppose he took whatever had been in use 





* The manner of conducting the singing appears to have varied in 
different churches, and was sometimes made occasion of controversy. 
Basil, Bishop of Cesarea, in Cappadocia, the latter part of the fourth 
century, was accused of innovating, by causing the prayers of the 
church to be sung. He said, in reply, that he only adhered to the 
ancient custom of the church, which prevailed in Egypt, Libya, Phe- 
nicia, Palestine, and Syria. In regard to the prayers, it would not seem 
from his own account, that he had the whole sung: but he mixed u 
the responsive singing with the prayers, in a manner not accordant wit 
the simplicity of the primitive worship. 

It may be observed here, that by “Liturgy of Hymns,” a phrase 
which occurs in some old writers, was meant the singing of hymns, the 

rformance of the service, and not the forms prescribed to be sung. 
The term, “ Liturgy,” was used in a similar sense, when applied to 
prayers and the reading of the Scriptures, a circumstance, inattention 
to which has led to some mistakes. “Cantus,” among the Latins, was 
sometimes used to designate the whole service, praying as well as sing- 
ing. See Clarkson’s Discourse on Liturgies, pp. 155, et seq. 

; History of Music, Vol. II. p. 15. also Maimbourg’s account, 
quoted by Sir John Hawkins ; History of Music, B. IIL. c. 8, and Bayle, 
art. Gregory. 
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among Christians of former ages, which appeared suited to his 
purpose, without probably troubling himself to inquire by whose 
authority it had been introduced. He also reformed the chant, 
which, since the time of Ambrose, had undergone very little alter- 
ation, and introduced what has since been known as the Grego- 
rian, or Plain Chant. He was opposed to the lively airs of the 
Pagan music, which had come into the church along with the 
lyric hymns, and attempted to substitute something more grave 
in its place. Undoubtedly he laid the foundation for an im- 
proved style, and deserves to be considered as a benefactor to 
sacred music, however barbarous some of his changes may have 
been pronounced at the time, or since. If he simplified the 
music of the church in some respects, however, in others he 
was accused of encumbering it. Some of his friends were dis- 
gusted with the new forms he adopted, particularly his imitation 
of the customs of the church of Constantinople. They dis- 
liked exceedingly his frequent introduction of ‘ Hallelujahs,” 
with various ascriptions, invocations, and phrases, to which their 
ears had been heretofore unaccustomed, the repetition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, and other innovations,.as they termed them. 
In favor of most of his changes he contrived to allege some 
pretence of antiquity, particularly the repetition of “ Hallelu- 
jahs,” which, he says, Jerome took from the church of Jeru- 
salem, and brought to Rome in the time of Pope Damasus, in 
the fourth century. 

It is asserted on the authority of John, a deacon of Rome, 
who wrote his life, that the original Antiphonarium, or choral 
book of Gregory, was in existence in his time, near three hundred 
years after Gregory’s death, as also the bed on which the old 
invalid pope lay, and the whip “ wherewith he threatened the 
young clerks, and the singing boys, when they were out, or 
failed in the notes; ” for he instituted a school for the educa- 
tion of his choir, and did not consider it as derogating from the 
dignity of his office, it seems, to superintend it in person. 

Having stated these few general facts relating to the mode of 
singing in the ancient churches, we proceed to give a brief ac- 
count of the writers of the old hymns, so far as known tous. We 
begin by observing, that we find no mention of any wniter of 
hymns, by name, till near the expiration of the second century 
from the birth of Christ, and have no remains of the hymns 
used during that period, nor do we know anything of their 
nature, except what Pliny, referring to his own time, tells us in 
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his well-known letter to Trajan, that they were sung in honor 
of Christ. Origen, too, says, that Christians were accustomed 
to sing hymns to God and to his only Son, as the Pagans to 
the sun, moon, and stars; and others have expressed them- 
selves in similar general terms. ‘The author of an anonymous 
‘treatise against the heretic Marcion, quoted by Eusebius, ap- 
peals to the “ Psalms and Hymns of the brethren, written at 
the beginning, by the faithful,” and “setting forth the praises 
of Christ, the word of life.””* But no authors are named, and, 
as we have said, no fragment of the hymns is left us. 
_ The earliest writers of hymns, whose names are preserved, be- 
Jonged to the Syrian church. The first of any note is Bardesanes, 
the Heresiarch, a subtle, learned, and eloquent writer, near the 
end of the second century. He is said, on the authority of 
Ephrem, the Syrian, to have written one hundred and fifty psalms 
or hymns, in elegant verse, in imitation of the psalms of David, 
which contributed greatly to the diffusion of his errors. He 
corrupted the faith of the young in particular, says Ephrem, by 
the “sweetness and beauty of his verses.” Harmonius, his 
son, inherited his father’s genius for poetry, and, after his exam- 
ple, composed a great number of hymns and odes adapted to 
the lyre, by which he charmed the ears of the people. From 
these sources, the Syrians eagerly drank in the poison of heresy. 
Unfortunately, however, the hymns -are lost, and we have no 
means therefore of ascertaining how far the praises bestowed on 
them were deserved.t ‘The infusion of heresy they contained, 
it appears, caused them to be proscribed, and, no doubt, has- 
tened their destruction. They must have been in use, however, 
among the Syrians for a century, or a century and a half; for 
they retained their popularity in the time of Ephrem, the 
Syrian, above alluded to, who flourished about A. D. 370, and 
whose writings were in such esteem, says Jerome, that they 
were sometimes read in the churches after the Scriptures. 
Ephrem wrote hymns and odes by thousands. He diligently 
studied the poetical productions of Bardesanes and Harmonius, 
who were his models, and whose sweetness he attempted to emu- 
late, in the hope of inducing his countrymen to lay aside those 





* Euseb. L. V. c. 28. 

+ See Sozomen, L. III. c. 16. Beausobre, Hist. de Manichée et du 
Manicheisme, T. II. p.140. Also, Bardesanes Gnosticus Syrorum Pri- 
mus Hymnologus: by Hahn. Lips. 1819. 
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icious compositions, and sing his own more orthodox lays.* 
any of his hymns were of necessity of a controversial char- 
acter. His design was to set the Eastern world right, on certain 
points of doctrine, in regard to which the above-named writers 
had led it astray. He succeeded in excluding their hymns, and 
causing his own to be substituted in their place. Their beauty 
was much vaunted by the Syrians, and they are said to be used 
in their churches to the present day. Multitudes of his hymns, 
or hymns attributed to him, on various incidents in our Saviout’s 
history and life, his passion, resurrection, and ascension, on the 
dead, and in celebration of the martyrs, and on other subjects, 
are still preserved among his works. But whatever sweetness 
they possessed, or may possess, to the Syrian ear, modern lov- 
ers of poetry among us, we fear, will find in them few charms.t 
The connexion of Ephrem with Bardesanes has led us to 
anticipate a little. Returning to the beginning of the third 
century, it is only necessary to mention a hymn found among 
the writings of Clement of Alexandria, — and. by some attrib- 
uted to him, though it may be doubted, perhaps, whether he 
was the author.{ Passing by Hippolytus, who wrote odes on 
the Scriptures, which are lost, and Athenogenes, the martyr, 
who is reported by Basil to have been the author of a hymn, 
which he delivered to the bystanders at the moment of his death, 
and which is also lost, we come to Nepos, an Egyptian bishop, 
who flourished a little before the middle of the third century. 
Nepos wrote a treatise on the millennium, in reply to which 
Dionysius of Alexandria, in a passage preserved by Eusebius,$ 
and written after the death of Nepos, speaks of him with affec- 
tion, and-mentions among his other merits, that he composed 
“much Psalmody,”’ with which many of the brethren continued 





* Soz. Ifl. 16; Theod. IV. 29. See also Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. 
T. I. art. Ephrem, who was called the prophet of the Syrians, and harp 
of the Holy Spirit. 

+ A selection of them has recently been published in Germany, with 
a Glossary for the use of students in Syriac, under the following title: 
—Chrestomathia Syriaca, Sive S. Ephraemi Carmina Selecta. Edide- 
runt Notis Criticis, Philologicis, Historicis, et Glossario Locupletissimo. 
I}lustraverunt A. Hahn, et Friedricus Ludovicus Sieffert. Lipsie. 1825. 

t See Fabricius, Biblioth. Grec. L. V. c.1. Fabricius gives two 
hymns reported to be ancient; the authors of which are not known. 
We = over two or three = writers about the time of Bardesanes, 
or : - gaa " not of sufficient importance to require notice. 

c. 24, 
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to be delighted. ‘The character of his productions, however, is 
matter of conjecture, no fragment of them having been pre- 
served. 

We come next to the famous Paul of Samosata, who ap- 
peared on the stage a few years later. Of Paul we know 
little, except from the representations of his enemies, which are 
to be listened to with great distrust. That he enjoyed the 
friendship of Zenobia, the celebrated Queen of Palmyra, and 
found an unrelenting foe in Aurelian, the murderer of Longinus, 
is certainly no discredit to him. That he was too fond of 
pomp and display, and in other respects exhibited an inordinate 
vanity, is not to be doubted. To his many popular qualities, 
and eminent gifts of intellect, he added the zeal of a reformer, 
which, after all, we suspect, was his great crime in the eye of 
the bishops, an offence they could never forget nor forgive. 
He contended for what he regarded as the ancient simplicity of 
the doctrine of Christ. He undertook also to reform the psalm- 
ody of his church, abolishing the psalms and hymns then in 
use, as “ recent, and the compositions of modern men.” It is 
added, that on a certain occasion, the festival of Easter, he 
“ appointed women to sing psalms in his own commendation in 
the body of the church.” But this, it must be recollected, is 
the charge of his enemies, and is to be taken, it may be pre- 
sumed, with some grains of allowance. As none of the hymns 
alluded to remain, we cannot judge of their import for our- 
selves. It can hardly be supposed, however, that one zealous, 
as was Paul, to restore the old doctrine, and old music, who re- 
jected the hymns in use in his church, on the ground that they 
were novel; and, as we may suppose, in his opinion, incul- 
cated sentiments at variance with the ancient faith, would be 
guilty of all the innovations and extravagance uctributed to 
him.* 

Paul is not the only heretic, or reformer, by whichsoever 
name he may be called, who was accused of making use of 
music or hymns to captivate the popular ear, or to serve as a 
channel to convey his private sentiments. We have mentioned 
Bardesanes, and might add Valentine, Marcus, his disciple, and 
Faustus. Arius, too, was reproached for writing doctrinal hymns, 
particularly for mariners, and those employed at the mill, or 
who were travelling ; and his followers, at a subsequent period, 





* See Letter of the Bishops, Euseb. L. VII. c. 30. 
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as we shall hereafter see, availed themselves of the charms of 
melody, to win the fickle multitude at Constantinople. 

Cotemporary with Arius, we find Juvencus, by birth a 
Spaniard, of noble extract, according to Jerome. Du Pin pro- 
nounces him an “excellent poet;” and other writers have 
attributed to him no small portion of poetic genius. He wrote 
the life of Christ, in Hexameter verse, without wandering from 
the text of the four Evangelists. He also wrote hymns, which 
are now lost. 

Hilary of Poictiers, a little later, a learned, but obscure and 
inflated writer, was also, according to Jerome, the author of a 
book of hymns ; but the productions of his muse fared no better 
than those of his predecessors. Envious time has devoured all. 

Ambrose, too, wrote several hymns ; among which Augus- 
tine mentions the “ Deus Creator Omnium.” * The others, 
which sometimes go under his name, and some of which are 
found in the Breviaries, are of uncertain authorship.t 
- Among the early Christian poets, the best known and most 
esteemed, perhaps, is Prudentius. ‘The extravagant praise be- 





* Conf. L. X. c. 12. 

+ The tradition, which makes the “Te Deum Laudamus,” the joint 
production of Ambrose and Augustine, first sung by them at the bap- 
tism of the latter by Ambrose, or which asserts, (for such is one ver- 
sion of the story,) that it was received by Augustine, while at the font 
as the effect of sudden inspiration, has been long exploded. By com- 
mon consent of critics, it is referred to a later age. Archbishop Usher 
states some reasons for ascribing it to Nicetius, bishop of Teves, a 
hundred years after Augustine’s death, or to another of the same name, 
though some fragments of old hymns may have entered into its compo- 
sition. De Symbolis, p. 3. See also Bingham, Antiquities of the 
Christian church, L. XIV. c. 11,§9, and Tentzel referred to by Le 
Clerc. Biblioth, Univ. et Hist. T. XXV. p. 57. 

Augustine, though no poet, yet occasionally, it seems, tried his hand 
at writing hymns. He has one on the Donatist controversy. Gray, the 

t, quotes some jingling lines of Augustine, in which rhyme occurs 
in the middle of the verse, to show that rhyming verses were known in 
the church as early as about A. D. 420. The most ancient instance of 
rhyming, however, he observes, after Sir William Temple, is that of 
the Emperor Adrian, A. D. 137. Gray’s Works, by Mathias, Vol. II. 

. 31. 
The old Christian poetry was partly metrical, and partly rhythmical, 
which disregards in a great measure the quantity of syllables, though 
it aims at a certain uniformity of cadence. This was the more pop- 
ular species, and was very early introduced into the church. For some 
remarks on this subject, see Hallam, Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe, Vol. I. p. 23, Ed. Par. 
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stowed on him by some of the old ecclesiastical writers, how- 
ever, is only proof of the dearth of good poetry in the church. 
Prudentius was a Spaniard, born in 348. In his youth, 
he applied himself to the study of eloquence. He afterwards 
became an advocate, — and having passed through several offi- 


-ces of honor and trust, both civil and ‘military, he finally re- 


nounced secular employments, and devoted his last days to the 
writing of verses, in which he sung the praises of Christ, and 
the martyrs, and vigorously combatted heretics and pagans ; 
but either he was not born for a poet, or age had effectually 
extinguished his imagination and fire, before he sought the soci- 
ety of the muses. His productions, in truth, exhibit a very 
moderate share of poetic genius, and retain strong traces of the 
degenerate taste of the day. His versification is negligent, 
prosaic, and often harsh; he is not sufficiently attentive to 
quantity, and in his general style, he gives evidence that. he 
had not made the models of classical antiquity his study. 

But, however inferior may be his merit as a poet, his produc- 
tions contain frequent allusions to the opinions and usages of 
Christians of his time, which render them not without value as 
sources of history. 

There have been several editions of his works. A beautiful 
edition, printed at Rome, in 1788, in two quarto volumes, con- 
tains, besides his larger poems, twenty-six hymns, part of them 
designed for daily use, and part on the Crowns of the Martyrs, 
especially those of his own nation. These hymns vary in 
length, from one hundred to eleven hundred verses. ‘Though 
apparently not designed for church service, portions of them 
were from time to time introduced into the Breviaries, particu- 
larly the Spanish. ‘They are written in different metres, partly 
lyric, and partly heroic.* : 

The humanity of the poet appears in some: sentiments he 
has incidentally thrown out, as that the number of the impious 
who will be suffered finally to perish are few,t and the damned 





* We find nothing of Prudentius in the volume first named at the 
head of our article. Bishop Mant has three hymns, the originals of which 
were taken wholly, or in part, from him, though, as he does not appear 
to have looked beyond the Breviaries, he was not probably aware of 
the source whence they were derived. We have given four stanzas of 
one of them in the former part of the present article. 

+ Idem tamen benignus 
Ultor retundit iram 
Paucdsque non piorum 
Patitur perire in evum. — Cathemer. VI. v. 93. 
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find occasional respite from their pains, being allowed one holy- 
day each year, or night rather, that on which Christ left the 
region of Hades.* ‘The sentiments of the Fathers touching 
the state of the dead, indeed, were, as it is well known, various. 
Even Augustine believed that souls in hell had, at times, some 
relaxation of their sufferings. Origen contrived finally to save 
even the devil; and there is not an opinion so extravagant, 
that an advocate for it may not be found among the old Fathers 
of the church. 

At the close of the poem, called “ Namartigenia,” or Birth of 
Sin, we find a somewhat singular prayer of Prudentius, which 
has given offence to some as savoring of impiety. It certainly 
savors of modesty, — but we see nothing impious in it. He 
prays, that when he shall die, he may see no fierce and trucu- 
lent devil, terrible by his menacing looks and voice, who shall 
immure his soul in dark caverns, till he shall exact to the utter- 
most farthing the debt due for the sins of his whole life. He 
aspires not to a seat among the happy. It is sufficient for him, 
he says, if he behold the face of no infernal demon, and the 
fires of insatiate Gehenna devour not his soul, plunged into its 
lowest furnaces. He consents, he says, since a corrupt nature 
requires it, that the dismal fires of Avernus shall receive him, 
only, says he, let their heat be moderated, let them not glow 
with too intense an ardor. Let others have their temples 
adorned with glorious crowns, and dwell in regions of purest 
light, only let it be my punishment to be gently burned.+ 

It does not appear whether Prudentius expected these fires 
to be temporary, or such as were afterwards known under the 
name of fires of purgatory, or whether what he meant to say 
was, that he should be satisfied to be moderately scorched 





* Sunt et Spiritibus sepe nocentibus 
Penarum celebres sub styge ferie 
Illa nocte, sacer qua rediit deus 
Stagnis ad Superos ex acheronticis. 


* * * * * 


Marcent Suppliciis tartara mitibus, 

Exultatque sui carceris otio 

Umbrarum populus, liber ab ignibus, 

Nec fervent solito flumina sulphure. — Cathem. V. 133, et seqq. 


It has puzzled commentators sadly to determine, whether the spirits 
here referred to are spirits of the damned, or those only in purgatory. 
+ Hamart. v. 591, et seqq. 
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through eternity. In either case, the prayer is a very humble 
one, though as we said, we see no impiety in it. But in truth, 
Prudentius, by his own confession, had, in his youth, led a very 
wicked life.* 

Many Pagan notions and customs had crept into the church 
before the time of Prudentius, as his poems abundantly show ; 
but we cannot stop to point them out. ‘The treatment of mar- 
tyrs, and various opinions and usages in regard to the dead, to 
which we find frequent allusion in his works, too, would furnish 
interesting topics of remark ; but we must hasten to a conclu- 
sion. 

Prudentius had numerous imitators, whose names have long 
ago sunk into obscurity, if, indeed, they can -be said ever to 
have emerged from it; and in the destruction of their works, 
the world has probably sustained but trifling loss.t 





* See Proceem. Opp. in which he has given a short account of his 
life. “3 

+ Inthe notice above taken of the writers of ancient hymns, we 
have mentioned most of the Poetical Fathers, as they may be called. 
There are a few others, however, who may be entitled to notice. In 
the fourth century, we have the two Apollinarii, father and son, who, 
when the Emperor Julian, A. D. 362, prohibited Christians from 
reading the classical books of the ancients, undertook to furnish what 
were called Christian classics; the one translating the Pentateuch into 
heroic verse, in imitation of Homer, and forming the rest of the Old 
Testament into Comedies, Tragedies, and Odes, in imitation of Pindar, 
Euripides, and Menander ; and the other, taking the New Testament, 
which he transformed, Gospels, Epistles, and all, into Dialogues, 
after the manner of Plato. Damasus, too, Bishop of Rome, about the 
same time, was the author of some worthless verses. Gregory of 
Nazianzen, who died A. D. 398, left a large number of poems, mostly 
the fruits of his old age. In one of them he gives an account of his 
own life. We have, too, Matronius, much praised by Jerome. 

Among the Poetical Fathers of the fifth century, some of whose 
effusions are extant, but are not of a nature to induce us ly to 
regret those which are lost, we may mention Nonnus, an eye 
who made a poetic version of John’s Gospel; Paulinus, Bishop of 
Nola, A. D. 409,— and Paulinus, of Besangon, a little later; Victori- 
nus, of ‘Marseilles; Synesius, of Cyrene, disciple of the celebrated 
Hypatia; Coelius Sedulius, a Scotch poet; Hilary, of Arles; Prosper, of 
Aquitain ; Dracontius, a Spanish priest, author of a heroic poem, on the 
Creation; Salvian, priest of Marseilles, who wrote a similar m; 
Mamertus, of Vienna, asserted by some to be the author of the hymn, 
eae lingua gloriosi;” Apollinaris Sidonius, ishop of Clermont ; 
and Gelasius, the first pope of the name. Besides these, we have Eu- 
docia, a learned Athenian lady, wife of the Emperor Theodosius II. 


VOL. XXVIII. — 3D s. VOL. X. NO. I. 3 
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We have alluded to the use of doctrinal hymns, which, it 
seems, date far back in Christian antiquity. Another instance 
of their use occurs about the time of Prudentius. The story is 
related by the two historians, Socrates and Sozomen.* The 
Arians, of Constantinople, then a powerful party, undertook, 
they tell us, to perambulate the streets of the city by night, 
singing their responsive hymns much to the annoyance of ortho- 
dox ears, which could not endure to hear such expressions as 
the following : — “‘ Where are they who affirm that three are 
one power?” which frequently resounded through the noctur- 
nal air. The annoyance was not all. The faithful, it was 
feared, might be drawn away by the seductions of heretical 
music. Chrysostom, (the Golden-mouthed,) then bishop of 
Constantinople, was alarmed ; and not thinking it prudent in so 
dangerous a crisis, to rely exclusively on the charms of his elo- 
quence, he resolved to combat the heretics with their own 
! weapons. He consequently instituted musical processions, at- 

tended with great pomp and show, his choir traversing the 
streets, shouting their homoousian hymns in the ear of night, 
| preceded by persons bearing aloft silver crosses, surmounted by 
lighted waxen tapers, which the Golden-mouthed had invented, 
| the Empress Eudoxia defraying the expense. ‘The result was 
| such as might have been anticipated. Discord ensued. The 
| hostile parties came into collision, and an affray took place in the 
| streets, during which, several lives were lost, and the Empress’s 
| eunuch, Briso, who had acted in the capacity of singing-master 
to the orthodox choir, received a wound in his forehead. The 
Emperor, incensed in consequence, prohibited the Arians from 
| singing their hymns any more in public, and peace was re- 
| stored. 

The subject of hymns, it would seem, occasionally engaged 
the attention of councils. One instance of the kind we recol- 
lect not far from the time at which the events just related oc- 
curred, probably a little earlier. We refer to the Council of 

Laodicea ; the time of which is uncertain, but which is now 

































author of some poetical paraphrases of the Old Testament ; and Proba 
Falconia, the reputed author of the “Centones Virgiliani,” or Life of 
Christ, composed wholly of fragments of Virgil’s Poems. A similar 
work, called “ Centones Homerici,” containing a life of Jesus Christ, 
wholly in Homeric expressions, passes under the name of Eudocia, — 
but is spurious. 

* Socrates, L. VI. c. 28; Sozomen, L. VIII. c. 8. 
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generally supposed by the learned, to have been holden a little 
after the middle, or between the middle and the close of the 
fourth century. This council, in its fifty-ninth canon, prohibits 
the use of private psalms in churches, as well as the reading of 
all uncanonical books of the Old and New Testaments. Some 
irregularities and extravagances must have given rise to a regu- 
lation of this sort. It would be construing. the canon too rigor- 
ously, we think, to suppose with some, that it was intended to 
exclude the use of all psalms, except those taken from the 
Bible, and which were distinguished from private, as being de- 
rived from inspiration ; for psalms or hymns “ written by the 
brethren,” were in use, as we have seen, from the first. It was 
probably meant to exclude those only which had not received 
some public sanction, as that of the congregation, or perhaps of 
the bishops, whose power and prerogatives were now rapidly 
increasing. Of this, we have evidence in the thirteenth canon 
of the same council, which ordains, that the “ choice of bishops 
shall not be left wholly to the people,” —a regulation which: 
cleary shows, that the people had hitherto been accustomed to 
elect their bishops, as they had been, no doubt, to use their 
discretion in regard to the hymns. 

After this slight sketch, it will appear on how frail a founda- 
tion any collection purporting to give the hymns of the Primi- 
tive Church must rest. ‘There are not half a dozen hymns, 
we will venture to say, in existence, certainly not in the West- 
ern Church, which can be traced back to the time of the Coun- 
cil of Nice, (A. D. 325,) or to within about. half a century of 
that time.* Some of the doxologies, or scraps of doxologies, 
and ascriptions, belong, no doubt, to an earlier period, though 
their original form has not in all instances been retained. Thus 
Philostorgius, an ecclesiastical historian, who wrote early in the 
fifth century, asserts, that the “Glory be to the Father, and to 





* If we except the hymns of Ephrem, the use of which has, we 
suppose, been confined wholly, or chiefly, to the Eastern Church, we 
might add another century, at the expiration of which, as soon after, 
we find Prudentius. His hymns, as we have said, were not designed 
for church service, though parts of some of them found their way into 
the Breviaries. Most of the Roman hymns are of far more recent 
origin than the time of Prudentius, or Gregory even, and very few of 
them, it is presumed, can now be traced to their authors. There are 
said to be many inedited hymns deposited in the Vatican Library, and 
in other places; but none of them probably are very ancient. See 
Hahn. Chrestom. Syriac. before referred to, Pref. p. 8. 
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the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, owes its present form to Flavian 
of Antioch, a zealous opposer of the Arians, at the end of the 
fourth century ; the original form, or that in use before his time 
having been, “Glory to the Father, through the Son, in the 
Holy Ghost.” * 

The writer of one of the recent Oxford Tracts, (No. 75,) 
thinks that the Athanasian creed forms a very good “ psalm or 
hymn of praise.” We shall not dispute his taste; but as the 
creed cannot lay claim to so venerable an antiquity as the time 
of Athanasius, and was not heard of till the sixth century or 
later, we do not feel ourselves called upon, at present, to enter 
into any discussion of its merits as a musical composition. We 
leave it to the Oxford divines to settle that point, and to say or 
sing the creed as may most tend to elevate their thoughts, and 
warm and- enlarge their affections. “ By using it weekly,” 
says the writer just referred to, “‘ its living character and spirit 
are incorporated into the Christian’s devotions, and its influence 
on the heart, as far as may be, secured. The time, too, should 
be observed. ‘The dawn of the first day of the week.” Truly, 
a very hopeful beginning. 'The feelings must be put in a 
sweet, charitable tone for the week. 

As Le 





Art. II. — History of the Great Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century, in Germany, Switzerland, &c. By J. H. Mere 
D’ Austen, President of the Theological School of Geneva, 
and Member of the “Societé Evangeliqué. Vol. I. 1838: 
vol. II. 1839. London. 


Tuese books are translations from the French, though there 
is nothing upon the title-page to indicate the fact, and we are 
left in ignorance of the Translator. The author is a distin- 
guished Calvinistic divine, president of a Theological School 
lately set up at Geneva, to oppose the influence of the ancient 
institution in which sentiments akin to our own prevail. M. 
D’ Aubigné has received honor from his friends for his earnest 
endeavors to restore to the faith of Calvin a revival of influ- 
ence, in the famous city where he preached the Reformation. 





* L. IIL. ec. 18. 
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The duties of his office make the History of the Church his 
great study, and his zeal for certain sentiments, which have 
been called, improperly, as we think, the doctrines of the Re- 
formation, has led him to devote his time to telling anew the 
story of that German monk, who (ia his own words) “ inflicted 
a wound upon the Pope, from which he will never recover.” 
His story has never before been told with equal philosophy, 
truth, and interest. ‘The History has all the intense interest of 
a story of fiction, in which the hero wades through dangers, and 
it is moreover thoroughly imbued with the spirit of piety. and 
charity. Candor, discrimination, and generous feeling, and a 
reverence for faith are its best characteristics. ‘The great value 
of the history consists in its faithful delineation of Luther, his 
own éarly groping in the darkness, his wrestlings with sin and 
error, his struggles against seeming presumption, his gradual 
light and conviction of mind, his honest utterance, his natural 
hesitation, his successive declarations of his convictions, his 
boldness, his constancy, his unflinching fidelity, his growing in- 
fluence from the moment when he met the wants of a brother 
monk, who had passed through similar struggles, to that when 
with impunity he burnt the Papal Bull, and plunged all Ger- 
many into religious discord. Luther is now vindicated from 
the insulting charge of self-interested motives, by the exposure 
of his own dire conflicts. ‘The Reformation is now vindicated 
from the charge of being a mere political rebellion. Luther and 
his work are proved to have grown up together, with their age, 
both being the result of true faith contending with error, whose 
issue is truth, 

The whole History will fill four volumes. Only two are 
yet published. Of these we intend to give a minute analy- 
sis, presenting every fact of interest in the story up to the 
time when Luther, having set all Germany in a blaze, was a 
prisoner in the custody of devoted but trembling friends. This 
is as far as the volumes before us carry him. They leave him 
at a.momentous period, when having denounced the Pope as 
Antichrist, and defied his power, he dared to encounter alone 
the august majesty of the Diet of Imperial Germany. 

The author takes as the “ guiding star” of his work, the truth, 
that “God is in History.” So said Luther at a dinner conversa- 
tion. “The world is a vast and grand game of cards, made up of 
emperors, kings, and princes. ‘The Pope for several centuries 
has beaten them. They have been put down and taken up by 
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him. ‘Then came our Lord God; he dealt the cards ; he took 
the most worthless of them all, (Luther,) and with it he has 
beaten the Pope, the conqueror of the kings of the earth. 
There is the ace of God.” 

The author gives first a prefatory Essay of one hundred and 
twenty-eight pages, on the State of Europe prior to the Refor- 
mation, containing a rapid and philosophical Sketch of the rise 
of the Papacy. Its errors are identified with those which charac- 
terize human nature. Christianity came into the world, a 
breath of life moving over the vast field of death. The new 
religion had two distinguishing features: 1. “One is your Mas- 
ter, and all ye are brethren.” 2. “ ‘The gift of God is eternal 
life.” The first abolished living and dead idols; the second 
abolished earthly salvation, its price, and its human mediums. 
One of these principles was to govern the history of Christian- 
ity, the other, its doctrine. We may trace that corruption of 
both which resulted in the Papacy. 

First ; the Church was composed of brethren. Paul founded 
a church at Rome, composed of Jews, Greeks, and Romans ; 
in the beginning it was pure and bright ; its spiritual dominion 
arose and increased, as the political and military power of the 
city had done before. The little communities of believers, in 
the neighboring towns and villages of Rome, looked to the 
city for friendly-aid; she was the richest, most powerful and 
splendid city in the world; the mother of nations. She was 
the Queen of Cities ; why should not her pastor be the King of 
Bishops? ‘The bishops of the other parts of the Empire first 
yielded her honor without dependence. Then a jealousy of 
the East, and a preference of spiritual to political subjection 
favored the gradual encroachments of the Roman pastors. The 
various theological sects which distracted the East, looked in 
turn for aid to Rome. She carefully recorded these requests, 
and smiled to see the nations throwing themselves into her 
arms. Mark how titles and documents of authority increase ! 
The constitution of the patriarchate next contributed to the 
exaltation of Rome. In the first three centuries, the churches 
of the Metropolitan cities were especially honored. The 
Bishops of Alexandria, Antioch, and Rome, were called Ex- 
archs, like their political governors. ‘The Council of Nice de- 
creed to the churches of these cities authority over the provin- 
cial churches, [A. D. 315.]_ The Council of Constantinople 
changed their title to that of Patriarchs, and made that city a 
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fourth Patriarchate. Rome at first shared an equal power with 
the others. Constantinople fell away and separated herself from 
the West. ome remained in glory; others rallied around 
her ; she was without a rival. Then were invented the doc- 
trines of Divine Right, and of the Supremacy’ of St. Peter, 
never before heard of. Ignorance and superstition came in to 
her aid. Particular churches, especially in Proconsular Africa, 
and the East, remonstrated.. But Rome found new allies in 
princes, whose thrones tottered, who purchased secular do- 
minion by spiritual subjection. Theodosius II., Valenti- 
nian III., and Justinian, issued decrees, that the ‘Bishop of 
Rome was ruler of the whole Church. The Emperors of 
Italy gradually losing their power, the bishops of the city 
withdrew from allegiance. Meanwhile, Northern Savages and 
Vandals, Ostrogoths, Burgundians and Visigoths, Lomba‘ds and 
Anglo Saxons, who had invaded and settled in the West, 
bowed themselves in a half heathen state of mind before the 
chief priest of Rome. 

‘It was the sturdy shoulders of the idolatrous children of 
the North, which elevated to the my os throne of Christen- 
dom, a pastor of the banks of the Tiber.” So far had the 
work of the Papacy progressed by the beginning of the seventh 
century. ‘Then in the midst of the political contests between 
the East and West, Leo III. puts upon Charlemagne the 
crown of the Roman emperors. The priest distributes sceptres. 
In the ninth century, disunion had destroyed the feeble succes- 
sors of Charlemagne, and Rome seized the occasion. Then 
was invented the monstrous falsehood of the decretals of Isido- 
rus, in which the bishops, who were contemporaries of ‘Tacitus 
and Quintillian, were made to speak the barbarous Latin of 
the ninth century. Popes quoted from the Vulgate of St. 
Jerome, which was made two or three centuries after them ; 
and Victor, Bishop of Rome, in 192 writes to Theophilus, 
Archbishop of Alexandria, in 385. For ages this barefaced 
fabrication was the arsenal of Rome. The filth of vice de- 
formed still more the usurping priesthood. Rome was one vast 
scene of debauchery. The Tuscan counts placed on the 
throne Benedict IX., twelve years old, brought up in scan- 
dalous vice. Another party placed against him Sylvester III., 
and Benedict, stained with adultery ‘and homicide, sold the 
Papacy to a Roman priest. ‘The German emperors, maddened 
with these enormities, purged Rome by the sword. Leo IX., 
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the Pope, in 1047, brought to notice the monk Hildebrand, 
who afterwards, as Gregory VII., was the loftiest and proudest 
soul of the Papacy ; a daring spirit who aimed to establish a 
visible theocracy on earth, himself the head. He enforced the 
celibacy of the clergy, and forbade them to receive their offi- 
ces from princes ; he released subjects from allegiance, and 
placed kingdoms under interdicts, without a prayer at birth, 
baptism, marriage, or burial. He was humbled, though Rome 
was established. All nations became her serfs. Luther saw at 
Erfurth a picture, which represented the Church as a ship sail- 
ing to heaven; on board was no layman, not even king or 
prince ; in front were pope and cardinals, around were priests 
and: monks, above was the Holy Spirit. The clergy thus 
sailed comfortably to heaven. ‘I'he wretched laymen were 
swimming around, some hanging to the sides, some sinking, some 
catching at ropes thrown out by the Holy Fathers. To this 
had come the first principle of Christianity ; “One is your 
Master, and all ye are brethren.” 

2. The second principle, that salvation was free by grace, 
was gradually corrupted into a salvation purchased by some 
power of man, the root of all errors. St. John had said in the 
time of Vespasian, “If we confess our sins, God is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins.” ‘Tertullian, one hundred and 
twenty years after, makes sackcloth and ashes, and the inter- 
cession of the priest necessary. ‘Then up to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, we have a successive heaping of the pile on man’s foun- 
dation, fasts, pilgrimages, hermits, and flagellants. ‘Then the 
priest said, ‘‘ you are unable to bear all these fastings and pen- 
ances, we will do it for you.” Hence came Indulgences. 
Alexander de Hales, the “ irrefragable doctor,” invented in the 
thirteenth century, and Clement VII. adopted the doctrine of 
‘‘Supererogation.”’ ‘The merits of Christ being infinite, and 
those of the Saints exceeding, more than an atonement had 
been made for human sins; a spiritual treasury had been en- 
dowed by them; the Pope had the key of it. He madea 
scale of sins, and of the time required for penance. Men said 
the periods annexed were so long, they should die and be rid 
of them. No! said Aquinas, who then set his wits at work, 
and invented Purgatory. Out of this, men must buy them- 
selves. ‘Then it was added, that the dead, who were already in 
Purgatory, might be benefited in the same way. John XXII. 
laid the tax for Indulgences, so much for murder, incest, adul- 
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tery, &e. Then began pilgrimages to Rome, for the purchase 
of these Indulgences, once, twice, thrice, four times im a cen- 
tury. . Old men of seventy years sought them there. But 
soon all were saved the trouble of the journey ; Indulgences 
might be bought im every village. Here was the second prin- 
ciple of original Christianity. The time for Luther had 
come. 

The author, after a passing word of praise on those few who 
were faithful in the midst of, and in spite of this corruption, 
proceeds to show the consequences of this state of things. The- 
ology had become a science of dialectics, of petty distinctions, 
and foolish questions, as, “ Can a dead man say mass?” Re- 
ligion was horribly corrupt. Ridiculous relics were hawked 
about by hire, as “the breath of St. Joseph on the glove of 
Nicodemus,” “ a feather from the wing of Michael,” “ the beard 
of St. Christopher,” &e. Priests were mountebanks, Churches 
were theatres. Erasmus records that a German bishop re- 
ceived in one year a tax from eleven thousand priests who k 
mistresses. Pope Alexander VI. was a fit head for such a 
body. 

The attempts made for Reform. Temporal princes, the 
whole power of the house of Hohensteinfens attempted it, — 
and they were crushed. Genius and learning labored for it. 
Dante placed the most powerful of the popes in hell, and made 
Peter curse his successors. Petrarch demanded primitive Chris- 
tianity, and invoked Charles FV. to restore it. Laurentius 
Valla attacked the pretensions of the popes. Poets, philoso- 
phers, scholars, and painters, cried out upon abuses; but Leo 
X. patronized, and thus stilled them all. Then the Church 
itself undertook Reform. ‘The Council of Constance met, the 
most imposing conclave ever seen, composed of Cardinals, 
Archbishops, Bishops, eighteen hundred Doctors of Divinity, 
Priests, Emperor, Electors, Dukes, and Ambassadors. It de- 
posed three popes, and burnt John Huss. Martin V. was 
elected Pope, and contrary to his solemn oath, he then dissolved 
the Council. God alone could Reform. 

The condition of the Papacy at this time seemed secure: 
its temporal power was established, doubts lurked only among 
individuals. The education of princes was in the hands of the 
clergy. The cowl-of a monk had attractions, for which even a 
monarch laid aside his crown. But kings began to discover 
that temporal, not spiritual power, was the object of the Papa- 
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cy. Ferdinand, of Arragon, Louis XII., and Maximilian, de- 
spised the Pope. The idea prevailed, that the Vicegerent of 
Christ was a man, and sometimes a very bad man. Even 
the Scholastic theology concealed, and thus preserved those 
germs of truth which were to burst forth. The revival of litera- 
ture from the East, printing, the Mystics, the Vandois, and the 
feeble resistance of wrong, which had always existed in the 
Church, prepared the way for Reform. The author then takes 
a view of Europe, of the circumstances among nobles, scholars, 
and plebeians, universities and cloisters, castles and workshops, 
which afforded the weapons of Reform, and then he offers some 
brilliant sketches of individuals who wielded-them. Yet all 
were deficient. The wisdom of Frederick, the learning of 
Reuchlin, the talent of Erasmus, the wit and energy of Hiitten, 
the courage of Sickingen, the virtue of Cronberg, were not 
enough. Luther was needed, and he came. 

For the particulars of Luther’s life, Melancthon, the John of 
the Reformation, is the great authority. Book II., pp. 129-247, 
is upon the “ Youth, Conversion, and early Labors of Luther.” 
We will give the facts and principles which it embodies. 

Luther was born at Eisleben, on St. Martin’s eve, Nov. 10, 
1483. He passed his boyhood on the plains of Mansfield, and 
the banks of the Vipper. His father here established a forge, 
and became so much respected as to be made a member of the 
town council. Having a taste for reading, he invited clergymen 
and schoolmasters to his house and table. Here the future Re- 
former received his first knowledge. Sent to school very young, 
he says his parents frequently whipped him, and the schoolmaster, 
too, often fifteen times in a day. He adds, “ It is right to punish 
children, but at the same time we must love them.” His only 
religious feeling as yet was that of fear at the name of Christ. 
In 1497, he was sent to the school of the Franciscans, at 
Madgeburg, accompanied by his play-fellow and friend through 
life, John Reinecke, studying the humanities, begging his food 
in the streets, and listening to Andreas Proles, an Augustine 
provincial, who was urging the Reform of Religion and the 
Church. A year after, his parents sent him to school at Eise- 
nach. He sang in the streets for a morsel of bread, as poor 
scholars still do in Germany. A kind family rescued him 
from starvation; he lived with them and learned music. His 
father intending him for the law, he was sent in 1501, to Er- 
furth, the most famous University in Germany. Jodocus, Doc- 
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tor of Eisenach taught the Scholastic Theology. Of course, 
then Luther studied Occam, Scotus, and Aquinas. He after- 
wards trembled with rage at the name of Aristotle, taking him 
for the devil. ‘Then he studied the ancient classics. Melanc- 
thon says the whole University admired his genius. He prayed 
and thought. Hunting in the Library he found a new book, 
the Bible. ‘Thinking he had seen the whole of the book of 
truth in the Breviaries, he was overjoyed to find more. After 
he took his Bachelor’s degree, he was brought nigh to death. 
In 1505, he became Master of Arts, or Doctor in Philosophy. 
Though preparing for law, he longed for the cloisters, A ter- 
rific thunder-storm confirmed his purpose. After a simple feast 
to his college friends, he leaves his lodgings, taking only a 
Virgil and a Plautus, on the night of Aug. 17, 1505, and 
knocks at the door of the Convent of St. Augustine. It closes 
behind him. His father bitterly remonstrated ; but soon after, 
losing two sons by the plague, he slowly yielded to the change. 
The monks prided themselves upon their new convert, yet they 
abused him. They made him door-keeper, clock-winder, 
church-sweeper, and room-cleaner, and obliged him to beg with 
a bread-bag at the houses in which he had been a guest. At 
the intercession of the University, the prior of the Convent 
freed him from these mean offices ; but still Luther had been 
learning what the Church was. He took the name of Augus- 
tine, whom he studied, and began the Bible in the original. 
So hard did he study, as to omit the’ prescribed prayers. 
Pricked in conscience, he had recourse to fastings, macerations, 
and watchings. “I was a devout monk, and followed the 
rules of my order so strictly, that I cannot tell you all.” He 
does not find in the tranquillity of the cloister the peace which 
he seeks. He knows not as yet the will of God. The monks 
directed him to good works. ‘“ But what works can come from 
a heart like mine?” Here, and in this situation, he was found 
by Staupitz, the friend of the Elector Frederick of Saxony, 
founder of the University of Wittemberg, and Vicar-General of 
the Augustines, a good man who had passed through experi- 
ences similar to Luther’s. ‘They understood each other. Stau- 
pitz prescribed to him a repentance based upon the love, and 
not the wrath of God ; to make the Bible his chief study, — at 
the same time giving him one. Luther was overjoyed. He loved 
Paul’s Epistles, and St. Augustine. Still the work on his mind 
was but begun. He was still depressed, troubled by the doc- 
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trine of Election, and brought near the grave, in the second 
yeat of his convent life. An old brother monk, in his sick 
cell, read the words, “I believe in the forgiveness of sins.” 
Luther revived and was happy. He sent for his father, not 
yet wholly reconciled to him, to attend on his consecration as a 
priest. He came and fixed the day, Sunday, May 2, 1507, 
and gave him twenty florins. Jerome of Brandenburg, officiat- 
ing, gave Luther the cup, saying, “ receive the power of offer- 
ing sacrifice for the living and the dead.” Lather listened 
calmly, but shuddered when he afterwards remembered that he 
had then usurped the office of Christ. “That the earth 
did not then swallow us both up, was an instance of the patience 
and long-suffering of the Lord.” After his consecration, be 
began to journey about the environs to preach. Staupitz, who 
corresponded with him, spoke to Frederick, who, in 1508, ap- 
pointed him Professor at Wittemberg. Still a monk, he went 
to the convent of the Augustines, and taught unwillingly phys- 
ics and dialectics from Aristotle. He longed to study and teach 
that trae Theology, “ which seeks the kernel of the nut, the 
pulp of the wheat, the marrow of the bone.” Still he learned 
the errors of the schools. He studied the Bible in the origi- 
nal; applied for the degree of Bachelor in Theology, and ob- 
tained at in 1509. Every day he discoursed on the Buble, 
begining with the Psalms, and then “the Romans.” His 
favorite words, as expressing the sentiment which formed his 
heart, and through life moulded his teachings, were, “ ‘The just 
shall live by faith.” His new mode of instruction brought crowds 
around him. Staupitz insisted upon his preaching in the church 
of the Augustines; it was but a humble shed, — “the stable 
in which Christ was born.” Deep seriousness and unction 
distinguished his preaching. 'The council of Wittemberg then 
chose him their preacher in the city church. Even Frederick 
once came to hear him. In 1510, or 1511, he was sent by 
his order on a mission to Rome. Rome! in his fancy still the 
seat of perfect holiness. Crossing the Alps, he was entertained 
at a Benedictine convent, on the Po. With a revenue of 


‘ thirty-six thousand ducats, it devoted a third to its table, a third 


to its buildings, and the remainder to other expenses. Marble, 
silk, and luxury of every kind, astonished the poor German 
monk, whose food had been dry bread and herrings. Friday 
came ; the table was loaded with viands. ‘“'The Church and 
the Pope forbid such things,” says Luther. After this, the 
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porter gave him a hint of danger if he remained. At Bologna, 
he was dangerously sick ; some speak of poison at the con- 
vent. Still hoping better things of Rome, as he approached it 
he said, —“‘ Holy Rome, I salute thee.” He too moralized 
among the ruins of the Imperial City. Here had come that 
Epistle which said ‘‘ The just shall live by faith.” Not Leo X., 
as some German historians have said, but the warlike Julius IT. 
was then Pope. The illusions of the monk were not dispelled, 
when he saw the ignorance, levity, dissoluteness, the contempt 
of sacred things, and the traffic in holiness which disgraced the 
city of Christ’s Vicegerent. He went from church to chapel, 
and believed their marvellous stories. He even regretted, that 
his parents were not dead, that he might deliver them from 
purgatory by his masses. He celebrated that service with 
gravity, and was shocked at the indecent haste, with which some 
priests performed it seven times to his once. One said to him, 
“ Quick, quick, send our Lady ber Son back speedily,” — allud- 
ing to Transubstantiation. His office of envoy procured him 
invitations from distinguished ecclesiastics. He found them 
equally corrupt, telling indecent tales at table, laughing at the 
Pope, and the mass. He took lessons in Hebrew; and when 
he returned in grief and anger to Wittemberg, he said he 
would not have missed seeing Rome for a hundred thousand 
florins. By the instrumentality of the Elector and Staupitz, 
the degree of D. D. was conferred upon him, October 19, 1512, 
by his future opponent Bodenstem. Then he espoused his 
well-beloved Holy Scriptures. The Reformation dates from 
his oath to defend them. First, he attacked the schoolmen, and 
began to correspond and take part with Erasmus, Reuchlin, 
and Hiitten. ‘Then he became intimate with Spalatin, the 
secretary and chaplain and relic-hunter of Frederick. Luther was 
consulted by the Elector, as to the burning of some Jews’ 
books. He advised an overthrow of their own idols. Then he 
preached his Sermons on the ‘Ten Commandments, which have 
been preserved. They make faith the great doctrine. He 
was thus far a faithful observer and defender of the established 
discipline ; but sought to fix in the hearts of all he influenced 
the doctrine, that sin is freely pardoned through faith in the 
death of God’s Son. He wrote the doctrine to his friend, the 
monk Spenlei, and he was distressed that it did not appear more 
aa in the works of Erasmus. His first disputation, in which 

maintained Theses, but darkly aimed against existing errors, 
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took ees in 1516. It made some noise. The Elector having 
sent Staupitz to the Low Countries, to collect relics for a new 
church, Luther took his place as Vicar-General, in visiting the 
monasteries. His six weeks’ journey taught him something of 
the true state of the Church, and many of the cloisters became 
nurseries of his doctrines. He remained at Wittemberg through 
a severe plague. In 1517, he became acquainted with Duke 
George of Saxony, whose spirit was equally unfriendly to Rome 
and to the humbling doctrine which Luther taught. ‘The monk 
was sent by Staupitz to preach at his court, and he created 
quite an excitement there. His next attack was upon the 
‘‘Pelagian Rationalism of the Scholastic Theology.” His 
ninety-nine propositions seem all to converge to this single 
centre, “ We do not become righteous by doing that which is 
righteous ; but, having become righteous, we do that which is 
righteous.” ‘The will of God, not the will of man, is the author 
of all the good that man can do. Seeking another sphere than 
that of Wittemberg, where his influence was already acknow- 
ledged, he sent to Erfurth offering to maintain his Theses there ; 
but the monks were contented with making known to him their 
displeasure. He then sent his Theses to John Meyer, called 
from his birthplace Dr. Eck, professor in the University of In- 
golstadt, and equally famous with Luther. But the proposi- 
tions being merely scholastic excited but little notice. 

Book III., pp. 248-376, on “The Indulgences and the 
Theses,” records the important history of the years 1517 and 
1518. 

In a gay carriage escorted by three horsemen in great state, 
the dealers in indulgences and pardons, rode through the coun- 
try, seeming to carry a fair with them. ‘The procession with 
solemn pomp was escorted into each town to the church. The 
leader in the traffic was John Tetzel, a Dominican monk, 
convicted of adultery and abominable profligacy at Inspruch, a 
scoundrel and a crafty man, who even cheated his employer, 
the Pope. He was an Inquisitor likewise, and he carried about 
with him two of his children. He said he had saved more souls 
by Indulgences than St. Peter had by his sermons; he could 
even absolve one who might ravish the Holy Virgin, Mother of 
God. Polygamy cost six ducats; murder, eight. It is need- 
less to speak of the personal habits of the sellers themselves. 
Sin could have had few terrors for men who carried on so easy 
a traffic in it. A Saxon gentleman bought an indulgence of 
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Tetzel for a crime he intended to commit; for this he gave 
thirty crowns. He then with his servants waylaid Tetzel, beat 
him severely, and took away his rich money-chest. His judges 
acquitted him-on the strength of his indulgence. The sellers 
paid their travelling charges with indulgence tickets, which thus 
were circulated like bank paper. The minds of the people 
were in suspense, waiting for a first blow. ‘The Pope divided 
the spoils with Albert, Archbishop and Elector of Mentz, who 
“farmed ” the Indulgences. When Luther first heard of Tetzel, 
he said, “ God willing, I will make a hole in his drum.” The 
incident, which first gave occasion to the Reformation, was this. 
Tetzel had been forbidden by the Saxon princes to enter their 
dominions. So he stopped at Juterboch, four miles from Wit- 
temberg, and carried on his sale to the residents of Luther’s 
town, who flocked to him in ‘numbers. Shortly after, while 
Luther was at his confessional listening to the disclosure of 
monstrous crimes, he recommended severe penance, which the 
penitents boldly told him they had no idea of conforming with, 
producing at the same time their certificates from ‘Tetzel 
Luther told them these were not worth a straw, which, when re- 
peated by the disappointed citizens to Tetzel, drove him to rage. 
Luther was still a faithful disciple of Rome; but he boldly 
advised the people from his own pulpit, not to buy Indulgences, 
and he published his sermon on the night of the 30th October, 
1517. The Elector, who was at his castle eighteen miles from 
Wittemberg, had a dream, repeated thrice, which he told the 
next morning to his brother, and his chancellor. The manu- 
script account of it is preserved at Weimar. Its substance is 
as follows. A monk of his own country, attested by a crowd 
of Saints to be a true son of St. Paul, asked his permission to 
write something on the church door of the castle of Wittem- 
berg; which was granted. The monk wrote in letters so large, 
that he could read them from his bed, and with a pen so long 
that it reached to Rome, wounded the ears of a lion, (Leo,) 
and shook the triple crown on the Pope’s head. Cardinals and 
princes, himself and brother among them, ran to support the 
end of the pen, and to inquire into the tumult excited. The 
Pope called to him to restrain the monk, which he and others 
attempted in vain to do. ‘The monk said he had “ drawn the 
pen from the wing of a goose of Bohemia, [John Huss, — 
means John Goose,] a hundred years old.” Many other pens 
sprang from it, and the Elector awoke. ‘The day, on which 
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this dream was told, was the Feast of All Saints, —a great day 
at Wittemberg, for it offered plenary indulgence to all who 
should on that day visit the new church. At night, Luther, 
without consulting either friend or foe, posted on the door a 
string of propositions broadly aimed at the whole doctrine of 
Indulgences, and denying the power of the Pope to do any 
more than ratify the decrees of God, as to sin, and insisting 
upon the true doctrine of repentance and remission. On these 
points, he asked information, and in compliance with custom, 
disavowed all attacks upon the Scriptures, the Fathers, or the 
rights and decretals of Rome. As yet, he says, he was with- 
out thought, design, or settled purpose of his future work. He 
wrote at the same time a respectful, though remonstrating letter, 
on the same subject, to the Archbishop of Mentz, the patron 
of the obnoxious traffic ; but he made no reply. The author 
follows these Theses over Germany, to Rome, and even to 
Jerusalem, to the study of the learned, the cell of the monk, 
and the palace of the prince. They were like a thunderbolt 
descending on the Vatican. All timorous men rejoiced, and 
the bold gave thanks for the loud voice of an honest man. 
Myconius, a monk of Annaberg, had, like Luther, passed 
through severe mental discipline; the Theses gave him joy. 
He was the first to declare openly against the Papacy, in ‘Thu- 
ringia. According to their different tempers and spirits, princes 
and ecclesiastics, scholars and laymen, applauded or discour- 
aged the work now begun. The Elector frequently made 
known to Luther his uneasiness ; and Luther himself began 
to hesitate. Doubts came back to his mind. He found him- 
self alone against Rome. He was now at the critical point of 
his mighty destiny. “I began this affair with great fear and 
trembling. What was I at that time? A poor, wretched, con- 
temptible friar, more like a corpse than a man. Who was I, 
to oppose the Pope’s majesty? No one can know what I 
suffered those two years, and in what dejection, 1 might say in 
what despair, I was often plunged.” © It was the timidity of his 
friends which enervated Luther; the boldness of his enemies 
reassured him. ‘Tetzel replied to Luther’s published sermon, 
and endeavored to confound the repentance required by God, 
with the penitence imposed by the Church. Luther rejoined. 
Spalatin befriended him. On January 20, 1518, Tetzel main- 
tained a series of propositions against Luther, at Frankfort, on 
the Oder. He likewise burned Luther’s Theses on a scaffold, 
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and declared that such ought to be the fate of their author. 
The compliment was returned upon Tetzel’s Theses at Wit- 
temberg, by the young students, without Luther’s knowledge. 
But an adversary of more weight than Tetzel now arose in the 
person of Prierias, prior general of the Dominicans, and master of 
the palace at Rome. He wrote a reply to Luther, in which he 
even. made the Pope the basis of the authority of Scrip- 
ture, This, too, the Reformer answered with resolution and 
boldness. Hochstraten, the inquisitor of Cologne next attack- 
ed Luther, with menacings of a burning. To him was added 
an unexpected opponent, in the person of Dr. Eck of Ingol- 
stadt, who wrote a treatise called “*‘ The Obelisks,” which 
Luther answered in one called “The Asterisks.” A breach 
was thus made in their friendship, which Luther strove in vain 
to heal. Urged by a solemn sense of duty he labored to dis- 
seminate sound and spiritual views among the people, who re- 
ceived them as the thirsty earth the water fromheaven. Scek- 
ing a wider sphere of influence, he attended a chapter general 
of the Augustines at Heidelberg, in April, 1518. Here he 
was kindly received and entertained. Here too he maintained a 
disputation, which excited much attention. He had among his 
hearers Martin Bucer, a Dominican monk, afterwards a famous 
reformer. Brentz, Snepf, and many others, afterwards famous 
in the Reformation, here received light and were faithful to it. 
Luther returned, happier, wiser, and stronger. 

Book IV. “Luther before the Legate,” May to December, 
1518. pp. 377-—493.— Luther now determines to set his 
cause before the Supreme Bishop of the Church. . May 30, 
1518, he wrote to Leo a detail of the transactions in which he 
had been engaged, acknowledging his authority, and asking him 
to commence the work of reformation. This letter, with the 
“ Solutions ” of his Theses, he sent through Staupitz. In the 
same month the Cardinal Raphael had written to the Elector 
warning him not to protect Luther. When the Reformer heard 
of it, thinking it foreboded excommunication, he preached bold- 
ly on that penalty. Leo was now aroused to a sense of dan- 
ger. Luther was ordered to appear in Sgr within sixty days, 
at an ecclesiastical court at Rome. His friends endeavored to 
save him, by expressing his willingness to appear at any Ger- 
man University, except those which had already declared them- 
selves inimical to him. His University wrote an intercessory 
letter to the Pope, who yielded so far as to commission his Le- 
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gate to cite Luther before him in Germany. If he came and 
retracted his errors, he was to be forgiven. If he refused, he, 
as well as all who should befriend him, were to be put under 
the ban, and if he was taken, he was to be brought in custody 
to Rome. Even before the summons reached him he had been 
declared a heretic. At thesame time the Pope wrote a honeyed 
letter to Frederick. Luther now needed a comforting friend. 
He came in the person of Melancthon, a gentle, timid, and 
learned scholar, henceforth Luther’s bosom friend through life, 
and his most important aid in the translation of the Scriptures. 
Luther’s friends, and among them Staupitz, urged him to disre- 
gard the summons of Cajetan, the Legate, and even sought to 
conceal him. Bat he was faithful. Poor and on foot, he set 
out for Augsburg, without any safe conduct. After he arrived 
in Augsburg, however, his friends would not allow him to appear 
before the Legate, until they had obtained for him safe conduct 
from the imperial counsellors. Luther presented himself with rev- 
erence before the majesty of Rome, Oct. 11, acknowledged 
himself the author of the propositions and theses, and professed 
his willingness to retract any error. Confession, retraction, and 
a promise of discretion for the future were demanded of him. 
Luther boldly desired to see the Pope’s brief; the Italian 
courtiers around were amazed at his assurance. The request 
was refused. ‘The Legate demanded an immediate retraction 
of the two points. Ist. That the treasure of indulgences did 
not consist of the merits and sufferings of Jesus. 2d. Faith is 
necessary in the recipient of the sacrament. Luther refused, 
and for a while debated. After the conference, which was ad- 
journed for a time, Staupitz came to see Luther in his tempo- 
rary abode, at a Carmelite convent. His superior fearing the 
result of succeeding interviews with the Legate, determined 
upon releasing Luther from the obligation of obedience to his 
order, thus warding off from the order the disgrace of Luther’s 
condemnation, and offering an excuse for non-compliance, if the 
Cardinal should order Luther to be silenced by his superior. 
This friendly expedient was the best that could be thought of. 
Luther was deeply affected by the formal breaking of his ties, 
and now he stood alone with God. Many friends accompanied 
Luther to the second conference, and their presence prevented 
the Cardinal Legate from resorting to force. Luther delivered 
a statement of his cause and a protest, and obtained permission 
to deliver his defence in writing. ‘The Cardinal was deter- 
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mined to hear nothing from him but the words, “I retract ;” 
these Luther was determined not to utter. Then he delivered 
his protest in writing, maintaining his desire for truth, his hum- 
ble readiness to be convinced of error, the worthlesness of 
Indulgences, the fallibility of the Pope. The Cardinal threw 
down his protest, and attempted to browbeat him by words and 
subtilties from the Papal constitutions. Luther caught him in 
his own toils, and utterly confounded him, which ended the 
conference. ‘The Reformer’s words pierced deep into the heart 
of the Legate. After some intercession on the part of Luther’s 
friends, they left Augsburg, fearing danger for themselves, and 
he himself wrote a humble epistle to the Legate, acknowledg- 
ing his temper and rashness, but not abating in the least, the | 
convictions of his conscience. The Legate had promised to 
write to Luther, but no word came, and he was left in suspense. 
Fearing danger, his friends advised him to flee, leaving behind 
him an appeal to the Pope, and a letter to the Cardinal. He 
left Augsburg by dark, in safety, and made a kind of triumphal 
journey ihrough the country, his enemies being enraged at his 
escape from their grasp. It was at Nuremberg that Luther first 
saw the Pope’s brief concerning him, which filled him with in- 
dignation. The baffled Legate then wrote an angry letter to 
the Elector, demanding him to expel Luther from his territories, 
and send him to Rome. Frederick made this known to the 
Reformer, who wrote him in reply an earnest and touching let- 
ter, which won upon the heart of Frederick and led him to 
communicate with the Emperor. The Elector then wrote an 
expostulatory letter to the Legate, and declined his demands. 
Luther, by the advice of the Elector, determined to leave Wit- 
temberg, though ignorant where to take refuge. He invited 
his friends to a farewellrepast. ‘Two letters were presented to 
him at table from the Elector, the first ordering him to hasten 
his departure, the second allowing him to delay, as the Pope’s 
new envoy thought everything might be settled. Luther then 
published an account of the Augsburg conference. The Le- 
gate’s ill success lost him favor at Rome. ‘The Pope wished 
to keep good terms with the Elector, on account of the ap- 
proaching election of an Emperor. He therefore published a 
Bull confirming the doctrine of Indulgences, without mentioning 
Luther or the Elector. Luther then appealed from the Pope, 
to a General Council of the Church. 


Book V. Vol. Il. pp. 1-86. The Leipsic Discourse, 1519. 
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An appeal from the Pope to a General Council, even by an 
Emperor, was by a Bull of Pius II. sentenced with the greater 
excommunication. Leo seemed for a moment to take the part 
of gentleness. He sent his Chamberlain, Miltitz, a German, 
as his Legate to Frederick, to sound him and win him over. 
While Luther’s friends were trembling for him, an event occur- 
red which changed the face of things. The Emperor Maxi- 
milian died, and Frederick became administrator of the Empire, 
above the reach of petty tyranny. Some consequent political 
movements were of more absorbing interest than the remission of 
sins. During this temporary hush, Luther’s views made progress. 
Miltitz presented himself before Spalatin, and charged Luther 
\ ith heresy ; Spalatin broke into loud complaints of Tetzel, 
who, feeling the indignation of the people, had retired to the 
College of St. Paul at Leipsic. Miltitz’s wrath was thus turned 
against Tetzel. He summoned him to appear and answer for 
his conduct. The coward refused, on pretence that Luther’s 
friends would murder him. Luther then had two interviews 
with Miltitz, in which it was agreed that both sides should 
hereafter be quiet on the question that had been raised, and 
that if a Bishop, appointed by the Pope, should convince him 
of error he would retract. ‘The Chamberlain treated the Re- 
former with crocodile tenderness. He was glad to win him 
only in appearance, for he had the best reason to know how 
deep a root the Reformation had already taken. Miltitz then 
went to Leipsic, and calling Tetzel before him reprimanded him 
severely, detected him in purloining the money obtained by In- 
dulgences, and so exposed him to all parties, that the miserable 
man soon after died a miserable death. In fulfilment of his 
promise Luther then wrote a humble letter to the Pope, pro- 
fessing his willingness to retract, if proved wrong, and solemnly 
asserting that he would never weaken, by force or artifice, the 
power of the Roman Church or of his Holiness, unless for the 
cause of Jesus Christ the Lord of all. But Leo was then ma- 
neeuvring to exclude Charles of Austria from the Imperial 
throne. Luther, in the mean while, was studying the decretals 
of the Popes, and then first whispered in the ear of Spalatin, 
that he thought the Pope Antichrist. He then escaped the 
machinations of the two baffled Legates, who endeavored, 
in vain, to get him to Treves. The writings of the Reformer 
were printed at Basle and distributed over Germany, . Switzer- 
land, France, Spain, England, and even Italy. ‘They diffused 
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joy ; and in the multitude of their new converts, Luther seemed 
for a time to be in peace, and the Reformation at a stand. The 
peace was broken by Rome herself. Eck, the scholastic doctor, 
who had won prizes in eight Universities, entered the lists 
against Luther, in a controversy with Carlostadt, who had pub- 
lished ‘Theses in accordance with the opinions of the Reformer. 
Eck, to show his prowess, brought forward the following points 
not as yet contested ‘“ Wedeny that the authority of the Roman 
church did not rise above other churches before the time of Pope 
Sylvester,” that is, Eck maintained that Rome was not indebted 
to the gift of Constantine for its primacy. ‘The challenge was 
in- fact addressed to Luther, and he accepted it boldly, foresee- 
ing darkly its consequences. He put forth, in reply, fresh The- 
ses, in which he maintained, “It is by contemptible decretals 
of Roman Pontiffs, composed hardly four centuries ago, that it 
is attempted to prove the primacy of the Roman church; but 
arrayed against this claim are eleven centuries of credible his- 
tory, the express declarations of Scripture, and the conclusions 
of the Council of Nice, the most venerable of all the councils.” 
Luther’s friends were alarmed by the subject-matter of dispute, 
the Pope’s primacy! ‘The discussion proposed between Eck 
and Carlostadt was to be held at Leipsic, but Duke George of 
Sax Coburgh refused to allow Luther to take any part in it, ex- 
cept as a spectator. The bishop of the Diocese endeavored 
to prevent the discussion ; but the Duke insisted upon it. It 
was a great day for Leipsic when the processions of the disput- 
ants arrived. Eck himself won over the Duke to allow Luther 
to take a part. It was difficult to settle the preliminaries. Eck, 
relying on his action and delivery, more than on his argument, 
objected to the taking down of the dispute by notaries. Here 
he was overruled. ‘Then he demanded that judges should in- 
spect the notes before publication, proposing first the Pope, and 
then certain Universities. Luther refused to discuss on this 
condition, but being taunted with fear he complied, reserving to 
himself the right of appeal, and declining the jurisdiction of 
Rome. ‘The discussion began on June 27, after solemn mass, 
and pompous processions. ‘The disputants were reminded from 
the pulpit, that they were not duellists. This was the last mo- 
ment when one communion bound together all professed Chris- 
tians. The discussion began between Eck and Carlostadt ; the 
former objected on seeing the Bible and the Fathers on his ad- 
versary’s pulpit, and it was agreed, that both should trust to the 
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memory and the tongue. The dispute between them turned upon 
the subject of free-will ; Eck maintaining that good works pre- 
disposed men to the reception of the grace of God, Carlostadt, 
that man’s will previous to his conversion could do no good 
work. The dispute and its termination were unsatisfactory, and 
much hostile feeling was excited even in the streets. On July 4, 
the contest commenced between Eck and Luther. Eck 
based the primacy of Rome on divine right. Luther acknow- 
ledged the Pope as chief magistrate of the Church, because 
freely chosen by it, as the bishop of Paris or of Madgeburg, 
might have been chosen, but not of divine right. “Upon 
this rock I will build my church,” were the disputed words ; 
Eck contending that the “rock” was the primacy of Peter, 
Luther, that it was the Messiahship of Jesus. Eck being 
worsted, in an appeal to the Fathers, endeavored to create a 
feeling against Luther by likening his sentiments to those of the 
Bohemians, who under the influence of Huss had made dis- 
sension in the Church. Luther parried the blow by censuring 
the Bohemians for breaking the unity of faith. His friends 
chiding him for this, he soon declared boldly that Wiclif and 
Huss, in maintaining that the Roman church was not superior 
to all others, maintained the truth. His words raised a great 
tumult. Wiclif and Huss spoken of with respect by a monk 
in a Catholic assembly! From that hour Duke George looked 
with an evil eye on the Reformer, and became his enemy. The 
discussion lasted five days, creating intense excitement all 
through thecity. ‘Two more days they spent upon Purgatory, 
Luther in some sense admitting it. ‘Then indulgences, repent- 
ance, absolution, and satisfactions were discussed, Eck appeal- 
ing to the scholastic divines, the dominicans, and the Pope’s 
Canons ; Luther, to the Scriptures. The discussion which con- 
tinued, in all, twenty days, attended by an immense concourse 
of laymen, knights, princes, and ecclesiastics, now closed. It 
is said, however, that some of the divines slept so soundly as well 
nigh to lose their dinners. No decision was made. Eck ac- 
knowledged, to his friends, his defeat on many points ; but in pub- 
lic he boasted loudly of victory. But Luther had made many 
converts even in Eck’s party, and among others Prince George 
of Anhalt. The students especially felt the quickening influ- 
ences of new doctrines. lLeeipsic was deserted, Wittemberg 
was thronged. Among its new members was Gaspard Cruciger, 
afterwards the friend of Melancthon, and fellow laborer with 
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Luther in translating the Scriptures. Melancthon first learned 
at Leipsic to become a theologian instead of a scholar. Thus 
far had Luther gone, but as yet, he said, he “could not see 
that of necessity, and beyond doubt, the Pope is of the devil.” 
He published, at this time, his first Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Galatians, full of justification by faith. He next attack- 
ed the power of the i to canonize saints. Then his 
thoughts were busied with the sacrament of the Supper, and he 
maintained against the Church, that faith was necessary to the 
receiver, and that the people were entitled both to the bread and 
wine. Eck meeting but cold support, and much ridicule, went 
to Rome for aid. The crisis approaches. 

Book VI. “'The Roman Bull,” 1520. pp. 87-211. The 
Diet assembled at Frankfort to choose a successor to Maximilian. 
The imperial crown was offered to Frederick, the friend of Lu- 
ther; and when refused by him, to Charles, the grandson of 
Maximilian. Luther wrote to the young king, while still at 
Madrid, a supplicatory letter, but received no answer. The 
Universities of Cologne and Louvain condemned Luther’s 
writings, and his death was considered needful and just. En- 
deavors were made at Rome to induce the Elector to give up the 
Reformer ; but he wisely replied, that Germany was full of his 
doctrine, that Scripture truth and not violence could alone sup- 
press them. Amidst the darkness which now hung over the 
path of Luther, a light of hope suddenly shined. Many of 
the German nobility determined to guard his life with theirs. 
June 23, he published his appeal to the emperor and the German 
nobility, on the reformation of Christianity. It is a bold, noble; 
and popular protest, against the corruptions of Rome, the su- 
premacy, temporal power, and pretensions of the Pope, the 
rapacity and authority of ecclesiastics. ‘“ Hear this,O Pope! 
not most holy, but most sinning. May God, from his throne on 
high, hurl thy throne ere long to the bottomless pit.” Then 
he bastinadoed the “ slothful crew of monks,” “ the vagabond 
friars,” and for the first mentioning the subject he demands that 
marriage be allowed to the clergy. Festivals should be abol- 
ished, or at least only the mornings of the greater ones be ob- 
served, and the afternoon kept for work. ‘The Universities and 
schools must be purified. Four thousand copies of the appeal 
were at once sold, and circulated from the palace to the cottage. 
They set all Germany in a flame. There was no longer a 
doubt that the Pope was Antichrist. Rome saw her danger ; 
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and even Leo and some of the Cardinals thought of con- 
ciliation ; but Eck fanned the flame of strife, and as Luther 
said, pierced the depths of hell for weapons. A poor priest in 
a humble town of Switzerland, it was Zuingle, endeavored by 
intercession with the Pope’s Legate there, to prevent the blow, © 
but in vain, it had already fallen. ‘The mixture of fear in the 
Roman councils somewhat moderated their proceedings. It 
was decided, that the works of the Reformer should be con- 
demned and burnt, and if he and his adherents failed to recant 
in sixty days, the direst terrors of excommunication should fall 
upon them. Melancthon, who drew around him two thousand 
students,.was at this time married, and he added a domestic 
hearth to the Reformation. Luther too had just published his 
famous tract on the “ Babylonish Captivity of the Church,” in 
which he maintained, “'The Papacy is a general chase, led 
by the Bishop of Rome, and having for its object the snaring 
and ruining of souls.” He reduced the seven sacraments to 
baptism, penitence, and the Supper. “ Neither Pope nor Bishop 
has authority to impose the least thing upon a Christian without 
his consent.” “I hear that new papal excommunications have 
been concocted against me; if so, let this book be my future 
‘recantation.’” Miltitz, to humble his rival Eck, still endeav- 
ored tokeep peace. He induced Luther to agree to write to the 
Pope, and to keep silence for the future, if his adversaries would. 
The letter may be called affectionate and respectful to the Pon- 
tiff, wishing him all good, but resolute in the vindication of truth 
and purity and Scripture. Now Eck arrived with the Bull of 
the Pope, his “bill of divorce” from Jesus Christ. The 
bearer of. it was treated with scorn, mobbed in the streets, and 
ridiculed in a ballad, sung in his ears. Miltitz chuckled at the 
discomfiture of his rival, but soon after died by falling, when 
intoxicated, into the Rhine. Eck found it difficult to post the 
Bull in different towns, and when he succeeded, the students 
tore it down. All eyes were turned upon Luther, when he be- 
came aware of it, to see whether he would yield or advance. 
He affected to believe it a fraud of Dr. Eck, and answered it in his 
famous treatise ‘“‘ Against the Bull of Antichrist.”’ On the 17th of 
November, Luther protested against the Pope, as an unjust 
judge, a heretic, and apostate, an enemy, an antichrist, and a 
blasphemer ; and he appealed to a general council. But this 
was not the extremity of his daring. He has uttered sentence 
against sentence ; he will now kindle pile for pile. On Dec. 
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10th, he burnt, publicly at Wittemberg in the midst of a great 
concourse, the Canon Law, the decretals, &c., and after all the 
Pope’s Bull. He had broken forever from the communion of the 
Roman church. Luther had his firm and his timid friends, and he 
was overwhelmed with reproaches by his enemies. Melancthon 
stood calm and firm. ‘The Pope had two envoys in Germany to 
assist in the coronation of the young Emperor. ‘They used all 
their art to win him to take sides against Luther, so far as to 
cause him to be burnt, or sent to Rome. But he wisely refused 
this exercise of his young power, and referred them to the 
Elector Frederick. His nephew, John Frederick, and several 
nobles and scholars represented to him that he could not now 
abandon the Reformer. ‘The elector, after deep thought, de- 
manded that Luther should be furnished with a safe conduct, 
and be heard before a competent tribunal. While the. great 
ones of the earth were thus debating upon the course which 
they should pursue, the humble and the lowly had also their 
struggles. It was, as we have seen in the confessional, that 
Luther first set at nought the power of Rome in her indulgen- 
ces; it was in the confessional, that the feeble proselytes of his 
doctrine had their hard struggle. ‘ Have you the writings of 
Luther? Have you read them? Do you judge them true 
or heretical?” were questions which must be satisfactorily 
answered before absolution. Luther boldly preached that abso- 
lution was not needed. With the vivid and startling delinea- 
tions of fulfilled propliecy, he depicted the Pope as Antichrist. 
Pictures were published, contrasting the glory and magnificence 
of the Pope with the humiliation of Christ. They won upon 
the minds of the people. ‘Three presses were constantly em- 
ployed in extending his writings. 

k VII. “The Diet of Worms,” January to May, 1521. 
pp- 212-346. The first Diet under the new emperor was 
summoned to meet at Worms, January 6. It was attended 
with usual numbers, magnificence, and interest. Many politi- 
cal subjects of great importance were to be discussed, and the 
emperor had likewise mentioned the Reformation in his letters 
of convocation. He commanded Frederick to bring Luther 
with him, promising protection and an:impartial hearing. Luther 
had determined to go; but the elector. fearg danger for him, 
had written a letter of excuse to the emperor, and had set off 
without him. In the meanwhile, Alexander, the Pope’s envoy, 
thinking it scandalous that Luther should have the audacity to 
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present his cause to laymen, when it had been settled by the 
Pope, won upon the emperor to forbid the appearance of the 
reformer ; which was done, much to the grief of Luther. Rome 
then in reality poured out its thunders ; he and all his adherents 
were excommunicated, deprived of their honors and worldly 
goods, to be shunned and accursed. Each Sabbath witnessed 
a repetition of the dire sentence with all its paraphernalia of 
woe. ‘There was religious and political intrigue at the Diet, to 
bring about the condemnation of Luther ; ; at last, Alexander 
won over the emperor to allow him to present the matter before 
the assembly. He spoke for three hours with impetuous elo- 
quence, saying all in behalf of Rome that faith or ingenuity 
could devise. His speech produced a strong but tem 

feeling against Luther. But the speaker had overdone his 
cause. There were some who hated the Reformer, but demanded 
moral and civil Reform. Among these, was Duke George, of 
Saxony. He made a speech a few days after, in which he set 
out, as boldly as Luther, the grievances which the empire en- 
dured from Rome.--Other members of the Diet, and even 
ecclesiastical princes enlarged the list of grievances, until at 
last, a committee drew up an enumeration of one hundred and 
one, which was presented to the emperor, with the request that 
it might be fully considered. ‘The emperor was so far acted 
upon, as to change the decree for the burning of Luther’s books, 
to a committal of them to the magistrates. But neither friends 
nor enemies were satisfied ; and after much debate and discord, ° 
it was agreed, that the emperor should cite Luther to appear 
before the Diet, furnished with a safe conduct from himself, and 
from the princes through whose territories he passed. In the 
usual ceremonies at Rome, preceding Easter, Luther and his 
adherents were added to the list of heretics, pirates, &c., then 
solemnly cursed by the Pope. Bugenhagen, a new convert, and 
Melancthon, promised to make the Reformer’s place good in 
his absence, though they trembled at his journey. Hiitten 
wrote in his behalf a solemn and warlike appeal to Charles. 
He set out on April 2d. Never before nor since has Germany 
witnessed the passage of a single traveller, who moved so many 
hearts. He was joined on the route by a friend of his child- 
hood, and by one of his. brothers. He preached stirringly at 
Erfarth, i in the church, which he had once swept. Nota wofd did 
he say about himself, though all eyes rested on him. His ene- 
mies turned every stone to prevent by stratagem his reach- 
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ing Worms, for they were dismayed at his approach. His 
friends, too, sent on messages to warn him. But he could not 
be turned from his purpose, — “‘'Though there should be as 
many devils at Worms, as there are tiles on its roofs, I would 
enter it.” He entered on April 16th, amid a vast concourse. 
The son of the miner drew a larger crowd than the emperor. 
He was gazed at as a wonder. He strengthened himself by 
struggling prayer, to appear before the august assembly, of an 
emperor, an archduke, six electors, twenty-four dukes, or terri- 
torial sovereigns, eight margraves, thirty archbishops, seven 
ambassadors, princes, counts, barons, &c.; and Martin Luther, 
an Augustine monk, appealing from the Papacy, and heard 
with respect. This of itself was a revolution. In his first ap- 
pearance, he was asked two questions, — whether he owned the 
authorship of his writings, and whether he would retract their 
contents. ‘To the'first, he answered, yes; on the second, he 
asked time for deliberation, which was granted, on the promise, 
that his reply should be spoken, not written. In the mean- 
while, there were violent tumults in the city. On his second 
hearing, he delivered a noble and impressive speech, demanding 
conviction of error, before he would retract. He withdrew. 
Upon the yea or nay of that assembly depends the peace of 
the world for ages. Political and party manceuvrings delayed 
for a time the issue, and thus disseminated the views of Luther, 
ranging around him, and against him, men of various minds, 
It was impossible for the Diet to come to any other decision 
than to send Luther back to his home, which was accordingly 
done by letter of the emperor. The Reformer retraced. his 
steps, still preaching, — and revered by the way. He wrote to 
Charles a humble letter, avowing his allegiance first to the 
Scriptures, then to him. The Diet ratified an edict which 
placed him under the ban of the empire. He turned off from 
his direct route, into the forest of Thuringen, to visit his grand- 
mother and other relatives. In that forest, he was afterwards 
seized as if a prisoner, though by a friendly party, in masks, 
arranged by connivance of the elector, and borne off to the 
lofty and isolated castle of Wartburg. Here he was kept in 
the strictest secrecy, attired in a knightly dress, his beard and 
hair growing, and known even by the servants, only as Knight 
George. Here he passed a year, while some thinking him 
murdered, his friends lamenting, his foes triumphing, the seed 
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which he had sown was growing. He is left here by the 
author, to follow the Reformation in other countries. We shall 
pursue his subsequent history with its publication. 

G. E. E. 





Art. Ill. — De P Education des Meres de Famille ou de 
la Civilisation du Genre Humain par les Femmes: par L. 
Aré Martin. On the Education of Mothers, or the 
Civilization of the Human Race by Women: by L. Armes 
Martin. 2 vols. Brussels. 1837. 


THREE systems have severally claimed the rule in the edu- 
cation of woman, and each of these has found many followers 
both in doctrine and practice. 

I. The old-fashioned system, which is not without its advo- 
cates even in these days, regarded women merely as destined 
to become housewives. ‘They must accordingly be taught to 
cook, and sew, and spin, take care of the sick, do the duties of 
the household, and concern themselves with nothing more. If 
they could faithfully discharge these duties, it was of little con- 
sequence, whether they could boast of much more.ambitious 
learning and accomplishment, or could claim any intimacy with 
the muses, or the graces. If a young lady knew how to mix 
a good pudding, or make a nice pie, it was no matter how little 
ae could tell of the compounding of gases, or the other myste- 
ries of chemistry. The busy hum of her spinning-wheel, ac- 
companied by some simple song, was deemed good music 
enough, and no mention was made of harp and piano. She 
was taught to prize the early voice of the birds far-more, than 
the midnight concert of the elegant warblers of the drawing- 
room. Even her most showy accomplishments leaned towards 
domestic utility. ‘The boasted sampler, with its varied alphabets 
and fanciful mottoes, displayed a that was destined to be 
used not in any rich and ostentatious embroidery, but in mark- 
ing and adorning the family stockings. The highest achieve- 
ment of the needle, — the mourning piece, — while it proved 
the skill of the patient embroiderer, proved also her power of 
being useful, — showed that her most elegant was one of her 
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most serviceable arts ; and that even when it sought to be most 
ornamental, it was employed in the service of family love and 
domestic religion. ‘The day of quadrilles and waltzes had not 
come. Few women had the ambition to learn foreign languages. 
Happy she, who could read and write English correctly, with- 
out aspiring to French or Italian. 

Such are some of the features of the old-fashioned system of 
education, as it flourished in the days of our grandmothers. It 
had many excellencies, and some defects. Its sins, however, 
were rather of omission, than commission. 'The excellent 
household training, which was the pride of olden. times, is wor- 
thy all praise. ‘The happy homes of Old and New Eng- 
land in on rmer days speak its worth, while many a degenerate 
race now shames, the memory of its. ancestors. Yet this edu- 
cation was deficient in the higher culture. It did not enough 
to refine the tastes and the manners, — not enough to expand, 
and enlighten, and invigorate the mind. It is needless, how- 
ever, to dwell upon the defects of the ancient system, for the 
present age is exposed to far other dangers. There are, indeed, 
not a few sticklers for the old-fashioned ways; not a few, who 
stoutly condemn the modern mania for accomplishments; who 
would banish harp and piano, and reinstate the spinning-wheel ; 
honor the kitchen and dairy far before the drawing-room; close 
their houses to the dancing-master, as to a pestilence, and think 
money worse than thrown away, when given for instruction in 
French or Italian. Some there are, who seem to think.even a 
thorough English education needless to a woman, believigg it 
to be her sole business to ba.the drudge of her household, 
servant of her husband. A friend, who taught school in a dis- 
tant town, once told us, that when ‘be urged upon a very bright 
scholar the importance of studying grammar, her zeal for the 
study was rebuked by the father, who refused to provide the 
requisite book, and said, that grammar was a mess of nonsense, 
— it was nothing, but “he loved and she loved,” and would 
not make his daughter a bit the better wife. Such cases are 
almost solitary in our country. 

II, The great tendency of late has been to a new system of 
education, ~ the reverse of the old. ‘This modern system 
despises utility, and favors only the graceful and ornamental. 
It insists solely upon accomplishments. It finds no fault, if 
girls are ignorant of household duties, and are as little skilled in 
preparing a cup of coffee, or making a loaf of bread, as in 
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finding the philosopher’s stone, or concocting the elixir of im 
mortality, so long as they can dance and- sing and play on an 
instrument, and prate a little French or Italian. This notion 
of education has wrought much evil in the world, and nowhere 
more than in our own country. It has made the mothers 
and daughters of a great many good middling families discon- 
tented with their lot, negligent of their duties, and aping ele- 
gance, when they ought to be studying utility. It has done 
much to destroy the genuine domestic virtues in all conditions 
of life. ‘This system may well be called the French. In 
France, it most prevails ; and it has extended with the progress 
of French influence. It is making fearful inroads in all coun- 
tries, and giving to France an empire mightier, than was ever 
won by the armies of Napoleon. The march of her hosts has 
been arrested ; but not the triumphs of her arts. Russia struck 
the first deadly blow at Napoleon’s empire ; but Russia is grad- 
ually adopting French tastes and manners ; and Moscow itself 
1s paying homage to a mightier power in the fashions of Paris, 
than that, which her flaming palaces drove to a ruinous retreat. 
Old England is hardly England any longer, and is fast giving 
up to French influences that sceptre of ms ga which 
was so nobly defended at Trafalgar and Waterloo. The 
English writers on female education speak in most decided 
terms of the evils of French influences, upon the homes and 
the women of the land. We find strong condemnations of 
this prevailing tendency in writers otherwise so little alike, as 
Maria Edgeworth and Hannah More. ‘The best work that 
has lately appeared upon female culture in our mother coun- 
try, the work of Mrs. Ellis, on the “ Women of England,” is a 
vindication of the good old domestic virtues and pursuits against 
the attacks of foreign vanities and laxity. 

No one can have given the least observation to the state of 
things in our own land, without deploring the present tenden- 
cies of female education here. Perhaps the worst is now over ; 
and the better ideas, as presented by such women, as Miss Sedg- 
wick, Mrs. Farrar, and Mrs. Sigourney, are henceforth to take 
the lead. But the present generation hardly practises those 
ideas. Many a city mansion, and many a plain farmer’s home, 
has been lost to all true comfort and happiness, by the inroads 
of Parisian and boarding-school ideas. ‘There is no fear that 
our young women will have too much elegance or refinement. 
The fear is, they will have too little. ‘There is about as much 
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vulgarity of soul and manner in what is called fashionable life, 
as in what is called low life. Pretence .is always vulgar, and 
arrogance always unladylike. ‘ What a catalogue of mis- 
eries,” says Mrs. Ellis, “might be made out, as the conse- 
quences of this. mistaken ambition of women to be ladies! 
Gentlewomem they may be, and refined women too ; for when did 
either gentleness or true refinement disqualify a woman for her 
proper duties? But that assumption of delicacy, which unfits 
them for the real business of life, is more to be dreaded in its 
fatal influence upon their happiness, than the most agonizing 
disease, with which they could be afflicted.” How selfish 
such women are, and how sensible of the least pain! Not 
the most exquisite creation of poetic fancy was ever supposed to 
be more susceptible of pain, than is now the highly educated 
young lady, who reclines on a couch in an apartment slightly 
separated from that in which her father sells his goods, and but 
one remove from the sphere of her mother’s culinary toil.” 

The author of the work before us has stated better than any 
one else the evils of the modern system of Education in his 
own country, while he is well aware of its redeeming graces. 
He sketches the history of female culture in France, and elo- 
quently describes its present state. 

According to him, Descartes prepared the way for the regen- 
eration of women in France, by his doctrine of the dignity of 
the individual mind, and the tendency of that doctrine to lead 
each one to think for himself, and to respect the minds of oth- 
ers. Rousseau was earnest to apply this thought to the condi- 
tion of women, and to rebuke their too common neglect of 
their offspring, and to insist upon the duty of each mother be- 
ing the nurse of her own child. But Rousseau’s system was 
defective, because it took the child from the mother after infancy, 
and entrusted its education to a preceptor. 

Fleury and Fenelon also are names, that deserve to be men- 
tioned among those, who have contributed to women’s eleva- 
tion. Fleury brought forward what then seemed a great paro- 
dox, in maintaining, that girls ought to learn something besides 
the catechism, sewing, singing, dancing, dressing, speaking civil- 
ly, and making a courtesy. “ And what,” asks our author, “ was 
this new instruction, which was so to scandalize the Sevignés, 
the Coulanges, the La Fayettes? It was the knowledge of 
reading, writing, and accounts, sufficient acquaintance with 
business to procure good counsel, and of medicine enough to 
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take care of the sick.” Yet the Abbé also insisted on moral 
and religious education. 

To the religious teachings of Fleury, Fenelon added his 
heavenly voice. ‘The simple doctrines of his beautiful work 
on the education of girls is inspired by the love of Jesus Christ 
for little children. Although writing at an age, when the reign 
of woman was omnipotent at court, Fenelon’s ideas were: in 
advance of the age, and were much scandalized. Woman, al- 
though adored as an idol, was not respected as a living soul ; and 
he seemed to say strange words, who spoke of her solemn du- 
ties and immortal destiny. Fenelon’s principles are not very 
well recognized in this somewhat better day of French princi- 

les. 
; Passing from Descartes, Rousseau, Fleury, and Fenelon, 
Aimé Martin thus characterizes the present condition of female 
education in France : — 


** Since Fenelon and Rousseau, there has been progress among 
men, and the education of women has gained by it. It is no 
longer a disputed question, whether it is good to instruct them, 
and to what extent their instruction should go ; it is allowed that 
their understanding should be developed ; the talents of artists 
and masters of languages are given them; they skim over the 
circle of the sciences; but in these studies, nothing calls them 
to think their own thoughts ; the lessons of the school are mere- 
ly stamped on their brains; thus when the passions come on, 
those passions, to which it is not too much to oppose both the 
habits of virtue and the principles of religion, they find hands 
skilful upon the piano, a memory, that repeats, and a soul, 
that sleeps. Such is the woman, saving some rare exceptions, 
whom our age affords, with her petty devotions, her boarding- 
school morality, her mechanical talents, her love of pleasure, 
ignorance of all matters of life, and the need of loving and being 
loved. 

* Not that this education has not also its brilliant side ; it in- 
troduces into society the tastes and manners of artists, much 
grace, much originality. ‘The duchess and the citizen’s wife, if 
indeed there are any longer such distinctions, rival each other in 
the saloons in the exercise of the highest talents; some make 
poems, which are sold in aid of the Greeks and Poles ; others 
compose pictures, the price of which is devoted to pious ente 
ponees, all write with grace and accuracy, and the ‘of 

evigné and a La Fayette have almost become vulgar, T 
education is gradually levelling society; its uniformity i 
mightiest democracy, and-I do not think myself uttering a paro- 
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dox in saying, that the talents of women have done more for the 
equality of ranks, than all- the decrees of our national as- 
sembly. 

‘“¢ Enter one of our most fashionable saloons: see that crowd 
of men of all ages standing together, and who seem clad in the 
same cloth: one is a banker, the other a marquis, this one is a 
virtuoso, that a magistrate. Yet notwithstanding the uniformity 
of their dark dress, there is in their language, in their air, a 
mark, which distinguishes and classifies them. It is not so with 
the women: by the grace of their attitudes, by the elegance of 
their manners, you would think them all of equal birth and of 
the same rank ; there is the same information, the same charm, 
the same taste for the arts; no means of distinguishing the 
daughters of a notary from those of a courtier, a capitalist, or a 
general. Behold that charming group at the piano ; it is execut- 
ing together a choice piece from Rossini, with as much accura- 
cy as Italian actors ; there are the wife of a physician, the wife 
of a peer of France, a marchioness, the daughter of a man of 
business. Nothing separates them except difference of talent. 

‘“‘ Now turn your eyes to that lady, whose toilette, so simple 
and yet so elegant, has fixed attention for a moment; it is one 
of our most beautiful duchesses. What an amiable smile she 
exchanges with the young person, who has just seated herself 
next her! ‘Two truly remarkable women! the duchess teaches 
her sons Latin, and writes romances; the other writes poetry ; 
a poet and beautiful, she is the very Corinne of her age; her 
fame, that is her nobility! Thus in thiselegant assembly, where 
all is confounded, birth, fortune, titles, condition, there is no 
distinction ; beauty attracts attention, talent marks place, and 
education levels all. 

** Surely if the life of women were to be confined to the stu- 
dio and the ball; if their object were merely to dazzle and 
please, the great problem would be resolved by this education of 
the soirée ; but the hours of pleasure are short, and the slow 
hours of reflection succeed them. The internal life, the moral 
life, the duties of the mother, and the duties of the wife, all this 
comes, and all this has been forgotten. Then they return to the 
void in the bosom of their family, with romantic passions, 
imagination uncontrolled, and ennui, that great destroyer of fe- 
male virtue. The sad consequences of this state of things, 
lamentations on account of it strike our ears; it is the cry of all 
mothers, the complaint of all husbands; and in those grievous 
straits, where each is agitated and desperate, the worst is that 
indifference is usually the result. 

“To get a just idea of the improvidence of our systems of 
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Education, what isneeded ? To demand their aim.. Is it relig- 
ion? But religion — misunderstood indeed — condemns all that is 
taught. Is it domestic happiness? But these talents so labori- 
ously acquired, these talents, which remove the necessity of 
thinking do not appear in household habits. Is it the prosperity, 
the glory of the country? Mockery! what mother thinks of that 
in these days? - Thus just as we seek the aim, the whole vanish- 
es. Nothing for individual happiness, nothing for general pros- 
perity! The world remains, and it is to this, in fact, that all 
efforts tend. The care is to please it, rather than to resist it; 
the wish is to shine, to reign ; vanity, that is the end, to which 
tender mothers do not cease ‘o point their daughters, and upon 
which the world, which pushes them on, sees them wrecked with 
indifference. 


Vanity in dress! 
Vanity in fascinating talents ! 
Vanity in information! 


*‘ Be beautiful, be polite, you will be noticed; be gentle, be 
submissive, you will be heard, says a mother to her daughter ; 
which really means, always substitute the show for the reality. 
The soul, like the body, has its light embellishments; it is used to 
them from the cradle; evil is not cured, it is only hid; the 
character is not changed, it is disguised. Thus vanity covers all ; 
to seem and not to be, constitutes the sum and substance of 
Education.” — Book I. chap. 8. 


The lessons given in religion are mere words, which are contra- 
dicted by education and example. ‘The contempt of the world, 
taught by religion, is not very consistently accompanied by 
constant instruction in the arts of fascination : — 


** It seems as if the religious life and the worldly life were two 
champions in a mortal combat; whichever conquers, the man 
who embraces it is only a mutilated being, incomplete, the de- 
plorable remains of passions or superstitions. 

* The complete man is he, who lives at the same time a social 
and religious life ; with a powerful hand he ends the combat be- 
tween the two adversaries, and marking out to each its place, he 
treads with a firm step the ways of God and according to the 
lights of reason. 

** But in order that these lights, now so rare, may be shed 
abroad in the world, they must shine in our Educations; they 
cannot reach the multitude, unless mingled with the first emo- 
tions of life, and under the irresistible influence of the mother 
of the family ; this is the sacred lamp, which the industrious wife 
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of Virgil lighted by night, for her toil, by the cradle of her 
child. 

‘In the Paradise Lost, there is a lion whose creation is not 
yet finished ; he is seen coming forth half formed from the earth, 
which is producing him; his eye shines, his hair is agitated, but 
his body is only an inert mass, without motion, yet fixed to the 
soil; impatient, he waits the last spark to burst into life. 

‘Sublime image of mankind! There is no life but in the 
shead, the rest has no motion; let light penetrate to it! - Snatch 


it from nothingness, and jet it take possession of empire !”” — 
Book I. chap. 8. 


Such is the picture of fashionable education in France. It 
will apply in some measure to America. In many cases, the 
American picture is less4pleasing. In many cases, the adop- 
tion of French ideas by American women spoils their true 
American character, and gives them little of the much sought 
elegance, except an apish affectation. ‘True domeste worth is 
often lost, and the faseinations of fashionable society, which, if 
gained, would be but a poor compensation for the loss, are not 
attained. Many with whom the “ morning is all rehearsal and 
the evening is all performance,” who give to waltzing and 
music the time, which they owe to solid learning or domestic 
duties, not only sacrifice utility to show, know little of house- 
hold economy and useful learning, but after all make indiffer- 
ent musicians and very sorry waltzers. They are neither 
French, nor American, but a bad mixture of both. 

Ill. This tendency towards a merely showy education 
has been observed by many judicious minds, and has doubtless 
been the most cogent of the reasons, why so strong a move- 
ment has recently been made towards the opposite extreme, 
of which we will now briefly speak, as the third idea of female 
education. Disgusted with the frivolity of too many of ‘the 
sex, indignant at the insult of rearing immortal beings, as if 
they were to be only the gilded butterflies of a summer hour, 
many sturdy spirits have maintained, that women should have 
an education as solid and severe as that of men. Hence the. 
masculine school of female education. This system has found 
its principal advocates in England and America. The females 
in France, who have most ably vindicated their sex from the 
charge of weakness of intellect, have never advocated the mas- 
culine doctrine. A Madame de Staél, though unsurpassed by 
any of her sex for vigor of intellect, ever prides herself ina 
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woman’s heart, and spite of her defiance of Napoleon shows no 
leaning towards the doctrine of a Wolstoncraft, a Martineau, or a 
Grimké. 

Mary Wolstoncraft was the first conspicuous advocate of this 
system, although there have always been sturdy champions of 
woman’s equality. We read in Bayle’s Dictionary of a Lu- 
cretia Marinella, a Venetian lady, and Jacquette Guillaume, a 
French woman, who, about two centuries since, wrote books 
asserting even the superiority of women over men in every 
respect. Notwithstanding Mary Wolstoncraft’s many sins, much 
wrong is generally done to her memory in deeming her an ut- 
ter infidel. Her book on the Rights of Woman is based on 
the moral worth of the soul and its immortal'ty. 

Now we can have no quarrel with any doctrine, whether 
brought forward by Mrs. Godwin, or less objectionably by Miss 
Martineau and Miss Grimké, which maintains the claims of the 
sex to a moral and intellectual nature, and their right to as 
sound an education as man enjoys. ButWwhen in union with 
this doctrine, it is maintained that women should be educated 
as politicians and orators, and should divide with man the rougher 
labors of life, we must dissent, not because of their inferiority, 
but their equality ; not because we would close on woman the 
path of honor, but because her honor is most promoted by ex- 


| cellence in her own sphere, as a wife, a mother, the guardian 


of the young, mistress of the home, arbiter of society. 

IV. We have now spoken of the three leading systems 
of female Education, the old fashioned or domestic, the 
modern or showy, the masculine. Which of these shall we 
choose, as best? Neither, by itself, but a union of all. Wo- 
man should be skilled in the duties of the household, and yet 
not be so brought up, as to place the end of her existence in 
cooking and sewing ; she should be accomplished, and yet not 
so showy, as to be always aiming at effect, and sacrificing sub- 

_ Stance to seeming; she should be educated intellectually and 
morally with the utmost thoroughness, and at the same time 
should never be allowed to forget that her sphere is not that 
of man. ‘Thus we would advocate a fourth or Eclectic system, 
that should avoid the defects and comprise the excellencies of 
the three. ‘This Eclectic system has many distinguished cham- 
pions, and has the spirit of the age upon its side. It is main- 
tained virtually, although not in precise terms, in the remarkable 
work under review, | 
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The aim of the work is to show the vast influence, which 
woman may exert in the civilization of the human race ; woman, 
not as an orator or politician, but as a religious mother. The 
first part treats of the influence of the sex and the need of bet- 
ter education ; the second part gives an eloquent outline of the 
philosophical, moral, and religious studies and opinions, appro- 
priate to women’s sphere. 

Napoleon said one day to Madame Campan ; “the old sys- 
tems of Education are good for nothing ; ; what is wanting to the 
proper Education of young persons in France?” ‘ Mothers,” 
replied Madame Campan. This expression struck the Emperor, 
and Jed him to exclaim: “ Ah! that makes the whole system 


of Education ; we need mothers who know how to bring up 
their children.” 


“This profound remark,” says the author, “ constitutes the 
subject of our book. Expecting nothing more from the present 
generation, hoping nothing more from our systems of public Edu- 


cation, we say in our turn, we need mothers, who know how to 
educate their children!” 


Our readers must bear in mind the difference between 
French and American society, while estimating the wisdom of 
the work before us. It must be remembered, especially, that 
what is said of marriage, as freeing the young girl from the 
slavish restraints of a boarding school or convent, and giving 
her a boundless and dangerous liberty, has little application to 
American life. With us, unmarried women are just as free to 
mingle in society, as the married. Consequently our women 
carry with them to married life far more practical wisdom, than 
the French, and are free from many of their dangers. 

After speaking of the progress of ideas on the subject of 
female education, and of the prevalent faults regarding it, 
Aimé Martin thus states the plan of his work. 


“‘] have shown the vices of our fashionable modes of Educa- 
tion, and thus far I have proposed no general reformation. Ed- 
ucation of the convent, education of the boarding-school, educa- 
tion in the family, the old method, the new method, no matter 
which, I take them all; but this first education ended, I take the 
pupil to myself and mine begins! 

‘* The young woman has left the home of her parents ; she is 
a wife, a mother; her anxiety allows her no longer repose. 
See her perusing and reperusing Fenelon, Rousseau, Madame 
de Beaumont, Madame Guizot, Madame de Remuzat, and _ seek- 
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ing everywhere new rules and methods; a secret instinct tells 
her, that to become worthy of the education of her child, she 
must recommence her own. 

“‘ The first thought to be given her is the importance of con- 
cerning herself less with what she should teach her child, and 
more with what she should inspire him. Other persons may 
make him learned, she alone can render him virtuous ; good 
mother! lay hold of the young heart, and thus you will one day 
guide the mind. 

“This is the chief point, or rather the sum and substance of 
the education of mothers. ‘The aim is, in effect, to release wo- 
men from the narrow circle, in which society restricts them, and 
to extend their thoughts to all the objects, which can render them 
better or happier. 

** A religious, philosophical, and moral world is to be opened 
to them. It is their mission to introduce our infancy to it, as into 
a holy temple, where the soul studies and learns itself in 
the presence of its God. 

“« Let us pause a moment upon so grave a subject. 

* The thought of man is not confined, like that of the animals, 
within the limits of this globe. It quits the visible for the invisi- 
ble, and freeing itself from matter is lost in contemplations of the 
infinite. There all our grandeur lies, since there alone, we find 
the principle of our being, the bases of our morality, the last why, 
the last how, of our fugitive existence. Truth bursts frem the 
immaterial world ; it is the torch of the other life, which sheds its 
light upon this. 

“ Thus is it, that our soul is drawn towards this unknown 
world by the very necessities of our earthly existence. God 
places here the sources of truth and virtue with the revelation of 
a better life ! é 

“The study of these great phenomena constitutes what Soc- 
rates would have called the important science. It is the sub- 


ject of this book : - 


“The science of ourselves, which leads to the knowledge of 
God. 
“The science of the moral laws of nature, which leads to the 


knowledge of truth. 
* * * * * * * 


‘What a destiny is that of women ! equally a prey to all the 
seductions of pleasure, to all the pangs of grief, as mistress, as 
wife, as mother, without other weapons, than their weakness ; 
who does not understand how important it is to give them an ed- 
ucation broad and profound, which shall provide them with the 
resource of a virtue mightier than the griefs which await, and 
the seductions which threaten them ? 
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*‘ Once religion instructed them from the pulpit, but confining 
all its morality to penitence, it gave rise to repentance more than 
to virtue. A Massillon, a Bourdaloue, a Bossuei strove to smother 
their passions ; they should have known how to guide them. Far 
from supporting humanity, they broke it down beneath the yoke 
of a violent doctrine, which they illustrated by the fires of hell. 
And lo! their greatest miracles were not to make us live virtu- 
ously in the world, but to tear us from it; at their command, 
Lavalliere robed herself in penitential sackcloth ; Chevreuse and 
Longueville fled to the desert to bewail their sins, and queens 
built temples, founded cloisters, and humbled themselves beneath 
their vaults! 

‘Surely the great moral truths repeated constantly at the 
altar, in presence of God, have not been without fruits for hu- 
manity ; and if freed from all the superstitions which belittle 
them, and from cruel dogmas as to the eternity of punishment, 
and the vengeance of a pitiless Divinity, women might draw 
hence strong and efficient instruction ; but it is- solitude now in 
the temple, the priests there keep a lonely watch, listening from 
afar to the world, which cares no more for the ideas of a bygone 
age. Once the people followed them, because they took the 
lead ; now the people await them, because they remain behind. 
Thus moral instruction escapes them; sad reaction of our ex- 
cesses ; theological impieties have brought religion to neglect ; 
and the neglect of religion abandons us passive to all the vanities 
of human intelligence. 

** Now what is left for woman? Some offices of devotion, 
and the mass on Sunday: no moral and religious direction, for 
I cannot dignify with this name that brief and narrow instruc- 
tion, entrusted to the memory in childhood, and which unsup- 
ported by the conviction of the parents, and the example of the 
family, holds almost the place of a dream, in the dream of life. 
Nevertheless, religious sensibility exists ; and this, with maternal 
love, is enough to revive the whole soul. These two sentiments, 
inextinguishable in women, are now the last hope of civilization, 
and since all our modes. of education tend to weaken them, be 
it our aim, as far as may be, to fortify them and renew their 
power. 

*‘ This power is entirely moral ; we shall seek it immediately in 
the profound study of our material and spiritual faculties ; it 
will be necessary to trace the line which divides them ; what 
belong to the earth! what to heaven! an important distinction, 
too much neglected even in our day, and ignorance of which 
plunges us into darkness. Before drawing this line, you are op- 
pressed by the vain phantoms of materialism ; doubt overwhelms 
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you ; but the separation once made, the phantoms vanish, dark- 
ness is dispelled, and the consoling truth appears ! 

** You will observe how this simple distinction suffices to estab- 
lish the existence of God, and the immortality of the soul, not 
as dogmas, but as facts, at the same time independent of the 
illusions of thought, and the formulas of logic. ‘There is a 
pleasure in seeing truths so sublime come out from the invisible 
world, all luminous and undeniable, as the unknown quantity of 
a mathematical problem. 

** These truths come to light, it is true, through material sen- 
sations, but without springing from them. 

“There we find an entirely new knowledge of being, and 
consequently new elements of education. The child is pre- 
sented to its mother, as a spiritual creature; the object is not 
merely to teach an understanding, but to develop a soul ; and 
this soul, the mother knows; she knows where to carry light, 
where to address her lessons. Others may provide the vessel its 
sails and rigging ; she alone communes with the pilot, seats him 
at the helm, provides him with a compass, and before launching 
him upon the ocean of the. world, points to him in heaven his 
guiding-star. 

“From the study of man, we shall pass to the search for 
truth. Truth is the opposite of error; and error is the barba- 
rism and crime, that ravage the world. 

** Truth is not the property of any man, or caste, or people, 
or religion. Its character is beauty, utility, universality. Our 
passions and superstitions are the darkness which encompass it ; 
the laws of Nature are its light. 

‘*Qur aim is to examine the moral, philosophical, political, 
religious questions, which concern man, and to refer them to 
the truth, by submitting them to an immutable authority. 

‘*‘ Thus we gradually arrive to the most important part of this 
book ; the moral studies of the gospel; we say the most impor- 
tant, for all education, which is not religious, makes man incom- 
plete, and at most, only forms an intelligent animal. It is an 
error to suppose, that man becomes truly great by science ; he 
is not great, he is not man, but by the knowledge of God. Be- 
reft of that, we see only his limited existence, and have a philos- 
ophy without light. 

“‘ Why such general selfishness ? Why the love of gold, the 
love of power, the love of vengeance, instead of ‘the love of 
humanity? Why so much ambition, which brings forth so 
much crime? Why so many murders, adulteries, ingratitudes, 
calumnies, iniquities, depravities ? two causes: error and mis- 
ery, A single remedy: religion. 
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“ You may in vain agitate yourself, torment yourself, in vain 
vex your brain ; to provide this divine power, you will interro- 
gate to no purpose all the scenes, of which you are so proud, 
and the ciphers of algebra, and the lines of geometry; these 
vast displays of learning will give you nothing but the materials 
for a learned scholar. ‘To make a man, the soul must be devel- 
oped, and soon as the soul appears, it seeks its God. Thus we 
ever return to that thing so despised, — religion. 

** Such is briefly the plan of these studies. We address it to 
mothers, not that they may commit its principles to the memory 
of their children, but that they may impress them generously 
and deeply on the soul: their mission is not instruction, but in- 
fluence ; it is not knowledge which is demanded of them, but 
inspiration and guidance. In the bosom of the family, the child 
receives a certain number of ideas, which belong to his age, his 
nation, and to the rank which he occupies in it. These ideas 
are more or less exalted, more or less true; there are some 
which express political or sectarian passions ; others, that are 
only prejudices or superstitions. No matter! he soon becomes 
all that he hears, all that he sees, royalist or Jacobin, fanatic or 
atheist, as of old the people became partisans for Orleans or 
Burgundy, Navarre or the League. The impressions of infancy 
give a passion for a party, for an interest, never for truth! 

“Do you not feel that this is the source of all our errors? 

“Tt is, then, to the family, that education should be carried. 
There truth should be exhibited to us, like duty at Sparta, coun- 
try at Rome. ‘Truth, the main-spring of modern nations, has 
promise of the whole world: and if the love of country has 
sent forth nations of heroes, this love so much broader and more 
sublime, will produce the civilization of mankind.” — Book I. 
chap. 12. 


After devoting several chapters to the subjects of physical 
education, and public instruction, and distinctly asserting the 
moral education of the young to be the province of woman, 
Aimé Martin enters upon the philosophical part of his work. 
His philosophy does not seem to be borrowed from any one 
master, but is generous and eclectic. It is lofty, yet humble. 
He most warmly asserts the spiritual nature of man, and the 
immortality of the soul, and its capacity for attaining religious 
truth ; yet he shrinks modestly from the task of accurately de- 
fining the faculties of the mind. “ All definition of faculties 
which are related to the infinite,’ he says,. “is impossible. 
Neither sentiment, nor reason, nor the beautiful, nor , bor 
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any faculty of the soul, has ever been defined precisely, be- 
cause their essence is infinite. And nevertheless, that which 
we cannot define, we feel, we think, we believe; we have con- 
sciousness of it without argument ; and this consciousness Is the 
mysterious star, which rises upon the limit of two worlds! ” 

The second book being upon: psychology, the third book 
endeavors to guide the mother in the search for truth, on moral 
and political subjects. Here we find interesting essays on a 
variety of subjects, — logic and love, — the laws of nature and 
of nations, — the republics of Athens and Rome, and the ideal 
republic of Plato, — life and death, — the perfectibility of the 
human race, and its hopes of progress. His ideas of govern- 
ment are strongly republican, and at the same time, deeply 
religious. 


*“God be thanked,” he says, “the ideas of some people 
elected, and others damned, are dead in Europe. Authority 
does not constitute religion, nor the king’s good pleasure consti- 
tute government. The universal reason is now awake. The 
vulgar saying, that the voice of the people is the voice of God, 
has been comprehended by sages. ‘They have felt, that to dif- 
fuse truth, there was less need of imploring kings, than of edu- 
cating the people. Truth descends with difficulty from kings to 
to the people ; but its triumph is certain, when it rises from the 
people to kings. Consider how many changes two or three gos- 
pel principles, falling at hazard in the crowd, have produced. 
The French charter, the abolition of the slave-trade, the emanci- 
pation of Ireland, the liberty of America, the deliverance of 
Greece were in the minds of the people, before entering the 
reason of princes. If monarchs had listened to the people, 
Italy would be free, and Poland in being: two crimes less would 
have pressed on the heads of the sovereigns of Europe. It is 
to the public conscience, enlightened by the laws of Nature, that 
the appeal must be made. Upon this the prosperity of the hu- 
man race reposes ; and the rising age shall behold the civiliza- 
tion of India and Africa, the deliverance of the East, the aboli- 
tion of castes, the marriage of priests, the emancipation of the 
people, and the freedom of the world ! *»— Book III. chap. 30. 


The fourth and last book treats of the moral studies of the 
Gospel, and unfolds rel'gion to the mother of the family. It is 
pervaded by good sense, beauty, and piety. Here and there, 
as throughout the whole work, we meet with expressions, that 
might as well have been spared, and the extravagance of the 
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Frenchman gets the better of the gravity of the moralist. But 
on the whole, it would be difficult to find a more beautiful 
treatise on religion, as appealing to women, than that here 
given. ‘I’he opinions advanced are very decided, yet entirely 
free from dogmatism. We should call Aimé Martin a Unita- 
rian, as doubtless he is, were we not unwilling to deal needlessly 
with sectarian terms. We will let him designate his own creed. 


. . . 5 . . 
All that he says upon religion shows him to be a Christian, 


o 
after the pattern of Fenelon, whom he never ceases to honor as 
the restorer of genuine Christianity in France. 

A great part of the book upon religion is applicable to the 
state of things in our own land. All that is said of the power 
of women to destroy bigotry and fanaticism, and soften the 
somewhat harsh features of the prevailing faith, is worthy of 
being echoed from one end of our country to the other. . It is 
very strange, and no less strange than true, that very little is 
done by the gentler sex to make the doctrines of the gospel 
appear in their native mildness and love. ‘The most denuncia- 
tory style of preaching is too apt to charm the ears, which are 
generally thought to prefer more winning tones. Countless 
exampless of meek and amiable piety are found in our Ameri- 
can homes, and many a mother and daughter has won souls to 
Christ, by a life of* purity and faith, which is more convincing 
than whole libraries of polemic theology. Still the influence 
of the sex leans towards the harsher schools of Divinity. To 
them we look for the regeneration of religion, and deliverance 
from the chains of theologians. Such sentiments as the follow- 
ing will find a response in many hearts : — 


** We will boldly oppose the laws of Nature to the fictions of 
theology. What guide more sublime in separating the work of 
God from the work of men! What means more potent to lead 
us from indifference to love! If all our evils spring from the- 
ology, all our blessings come from religion: the double light 
of Nature and the Gospel cannot penetrate our hearts without 
bearing thither the convictions of virtue. 

“The general spirit of the Gospel is love of humanity, com- 
passion for weakness, pardon to penitence ; it is yet more; it is 
benevolence and beneficence towards our enemies. I hear 
Jesus on the cross pray for his murderers! I hear him upon the 
Mount say to his disciples: ‘It is written, you shall love your 
neighbor, and hate your enemy ; but | say unto you, do good 
to them that hate you; pray for them which persecute you, 
and speak evil of you, that ye may be the children of your 
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Father in the heavens, who makes the sun to rise upon the good 
and the evil, and the rain to fall upon the just and the unjust.’ 

we Listen ! there is the great law of Nature: The sun rises 
upon the good and evil: and the morality of Christ is but an 
expression of this law. You should imitate God, you should lay 
hold of his purpose in his eternal blessings, and manifest its 
divine influence around you. 

** Everywhere the same gentleness and morality ; everywhere 
the disciples of Christ are called not to fight but to teach. Their 
arms are persuasion, their conquest, the heart. In his last inter- 
views with his apostles, when unbosoming his soul, Jesus un- 
folds the means of diffusing the truth ; he exhorts them to devote 
themselves as so many sacrifices for the salvation of men; for 
they are sent as lambs in the midst of wolves. They should 
pardon, they should bless, they should instruct; the master has 
come not to condemn the world, but to save it.” Book IV. 
chap. 5. 


The following remarks on the priesthood are, we trust, be- 
coming every day less applicable to the clergy of our land: — 


‘Tt is an established fact, that light has come to us by the 
Gospel in spite of the priesthood, which has built in darkness. 
Not because the Christian community has lacked teachers, 
schools, or libraries. Their writings were many, but barren ; 
the human mind worked over incessantly the same old notions. 
When we plunge into this study, we are struck with its inanity. 
No broad and generous ideas, not one of those evangelical sen- 
timents, which embrace the whole race, no knowledge of the 
love of God and our neighbor. From Saint Jerome to Bourda- 
loue, from Saint Augustine to Bossuet, always the same terrible 
Deity, the God of vengeance, excommunication, damnation, hell. 
The saints read the Gospel without getting much good from it; 
either for themselves or for others. They alone had possession 
of the book, which was to civilize the people, and they made use 
of it to establish and regulate monasteries. We had the austeri- 
ties of India, instead of the morality of Christ. The invention 
of printing was needed, a second revelation, to wrest from them 
this book, and give it to the universe. We make bold to say, 
that without the genius of Faust and Gutenberg, the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ had been lost to humanity. The Gospel did not 
truly exist till this epoch, and the knowledge of its morality 
dates only from the age of Fenelon.” — Book IV. chap. 11. 


We are tempted to quote the two short chapters on Faith 
and Hope, and Dogmas and Morals; but enough has been 
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said to indicate their spirit. We should like the whole treatise 
on religion better, if more account were made of the doctrines 
of the “Gospel, and such exclusive stress were not laid upon 
its morality. ‘These doctrines never appear in their full beauty 
and power, except in connexion with the morality of the 
Gospel. We cannot but feel, that the author has not. gone 
quite deeply enough into the science of religion, although his 
heart is right. We should like to have him add a chapter on 
the cardinal doctrines of Atonement and Justification by Faith. 
Viewed according to his principles, these doctrines would have 
a charm and freshness, quite strange to our many formal sys- 
tems of dogmatics. 

Aimé Martin closes his work by a recapitulation of its prin- 
ciples, and an appeal to the sex to whom it is addressed. He 
eloquently enjoins it upon women to watch over the moral and 
religious sensibilities of the young, as their peculiar care; and 
to impress upon them from the cradle the central truth of the 
unity and parental character of God, and the great sentiment 
of the love of God and man. We can pardon and even ad- 
mire a little Gallic enthusiasm in the close of so eloquent a 
treatise : — 


“The book of Nature and the Gospel unite in this truth, so 
simple and yet so vast : 


“Unity of God.” 
‘¢ And in this sentiment so sublime, and so natural : 


“ Love of God and men.” 
“Unity of God,” 


*‘ That is to say an only God, Father of all men; consequently, 
all are brothers upon the globe. 

** Equality of rights, liberty of all, abolition of exclusive 
privileges, of castes, of slavery, of war, of capital punishment, 
result from the brotherhood of mankind.” 


“Love of God and men.” 


*‘ Here religion takes a moral character, in uniting God and 
man, as father to child ; and morality takes a religious character, 
in uniting man to God, as child to Father. 

** Accordingly as the soul is penetrated by these divine senti- 
ments, national animosities are extinguished, prejudices vanish, 
the great people is formed, and the reign of God on earth ad- 
vances from west to east. 


| 
| 
| 
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** The reign of God is the happiness of man by virtue. 

‘“*' The world will arrive at this by the study of the laws of 
nature, and by their comparison with human laws. Pious studies, 
which will ensure to our children the constant presence of God ; 
sublime guidance, which will conduct them to the discovery of 
all moral and physical truths, since truth is only the testimony, 
which nature renders of its author! 

‘** And to accomplish this prodigious revolution, to change the 
destinies of the world, to reunite families, to reconcile nations, 
what is wanting? A whole generation must come to us ac- 
quainted with these truths; a great people must receive them 
from the cradle. 

** Women! if you could only catch a glimpse of the marvels 
promised to maternal influence, with what noble pride, you would 
enter the career, which nature has opened to you for so many 
ages! What is not in the power of any monarch or any nation, 
your will can execute. You alone have the disposal of the 
rising generation, and you alone can unite the scattered mem- 
bers, and impress upon them the same movement. What 
I can put merely upon. cold paper, you can engrave on the 
heart of a whole people. I present you with a feeble image of 
the truth, you can give the truth itself to the world. When in 
our promenades, and in our public gardens, I see that noisy 
crowd of little children gathering from every side, and aban- 
doned to the plays of childhood, my heart leaps for joy, that 
they are still yours. Let each of you strive for the happiness 
of your child; in the happiness of the individual God has placed 
the promise of general happiness. Young girls, young wives, 
tender mothers, it is in your souls, rather than in the laws of the 
legislator, that the hopes of Europe and the destinies of man- 
kind repose ! ” 


The mothers of America will know how to pardon the 
enthusiasm of this appeal to the mothers of France. 

We close this article, which has already become longer than 
we intended, with a single remark. We should rejoice, if the 
French eloquence of this book had been tempered with a little 
Yankee practical wisdom. Were some dozen chapters omitted 
in the second and third books, and a like number substituted 
from that precious and unpretending little volume of Miss Sedg- 
wick’s, Means and Ends, little would be wanting to the perfec- 
tion of the treatise. ‘The two read together will make a guide 
to the right system. May we not hope, that the whole truth 
will be heard, and practised, and a new and generously eclectic 
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system of female education shall prevail; that our fair rising 
generation may be so trained, as to be domestic without being 
drudges, refined and accomplished without being frivolous fash- 
jonists, intellectual without being masculine, religious without 
bigotry or superstition. ‘The signs of the times encourage 
such a hope.. 


Ss. 0. 





Art. [V.— Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural 
Doctrines of Atonement and Sacrifice: and on the Prin- 
cipal Arguments advanced, and the Mode of Reasoning 
employed, by the opponents of those Doctrines, as held by 
the Established Church: with an Appendix, containing 
some Strictures on Mr. Belsham’s Account of the Unita- 
rian Scheme, in his Review of Mr. Wilberforce’s Trea- 
tise: together with Remarks on the Version of the New 
Testament lately published by the Unitarians. By the 
late most Rev. Witniam Maeee, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. From the Fifth London Edition, with Numerous 
and Important Corrections. 2 vols. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1839. pp. 479, 472. 


Tats work of Archbishop Magee was first published in 
1801, when its author was Dean of Cork. It has passed 
through several editions, with various enlargements, since that 
time, and has recently made its appearance for the second or 
third time from the American press. Its republication may be 
regarded as not only an evidence of the esteem in which it is 
held by a considerable portion of the orthodox community, but 
as equally a proof how far a bold and reckless confidence of 
manner may contribute to reputation and success. F’ew works 
can be named which have more of this characteristic. ‘The 
archbishop of Dublin wields the infallibility, and launches the 
thunders of seven bishops of Rome, and the multitude is over- 
awed. There is learning also, and unquestionable talent in the 
book. But its orthodoxy is hardly such as would satisfy the 
straiter of the orthodox ; for while it purports to set forth the 
doctrine of the church on the subject of the atonement, it in 
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fact maintains an exposition of that doctrine very far from 
orthodox ; an exposition to which many Unitarians would read- 
ily assent. “It is a remarkable fact,” as Dr. Carpenter has 
said, “that in Dr. Magee’s notions of the atonement, as far 
as they are intelligible and self-consistent, there is nothing 
which the Unitarian may not embrace ; nothing absolutely in- 
consistent with the great principle, that all the blessings of the 
Gospel, and all the means by which they were assured and 
communicated, originated in the Free, Unpurchased, Essential 
Mercy of God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Orthodoxy, however, in regard to this doctrine, wears so 
many’ shapes, that this is not to be wondered at. A more re- 
markable and unaccountable fact is, that a learned work on 
this subject should have been chosen as the vehicle of the 
most virulent assault of which the odium theologicum has been 
guilty in modern times. It is matter of surprise, that a work 
of such a character in this respect should be allowed to hold 
its place among respectable volumes. We think there is rea- 
sonable ground of complaint, that it should be put forth again 
and again, its bitterness and wrath and evil-speaking unquali- 
fied and uncontradicted, to poison the public mind and perpet- 
uate unwarrantable prejudices. We think it disereditable to 
the great Christian denominations, that their favorite work on so 
holy and solemn a subject, should be one, which is, above all 
others in modern theology, marked by arrogance, disingenuous- 
ness, and coarse reviling. If they consider the cause of Christian 
truth demands that the arguments of this writer should be 
kept before the world, they yet must perceive that it cannot 
demand the same of its gross personalities and disgraceful mis- 
representations,* — which only operate to excite an unchnistian 





* We confess our surprise that in the New York Review, — the 
organ of the Episcopal Church in that city,—the writers choose 
to continue the practice, now elsewhere nearly done away with, of 
making use of the term Socinian when speaking of Unitarians. We 
are surprised, because the members of that church, more perhaps than 
those of any other, pride themselves upon the gentlemanly character. 
Now it is not the part of gentlemen, — we put Christian obligation out 
of the case,— to designate either an individual, or a class, by a title 
which they themselves, for whatever reason, disclaim. Unitarians have 
often disclaimed the name in question, for reasons satisfactory to them- 
selves, and which are familiar to all who are theologians enough to 
write such articles as those to which we allude. That Magee should 
employ it, is not surprising. He was a man of essential vulgarity of 
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hatred of distinguished men, and to foster illiberal prejudices, 
without at all adding to the force of the argument; and which, 
therefore, fair-minded men should be anxious to dispense with. 
We do not like to say this; but we should violate a sense of 
duty if we refrained. The suavity of Christian kindness, and 
the decorum of gentlemanly manners, must be insisted on as 
essential to every man who enters the field of religious discus- 
sion. ‘Their absence never should be tolerated. “It is re- 
quired in this warfare that a man contend lawfully.” No man 
should be honored who fights for The Master in the spirit which 
the Master forbade, or disregards veracity in contending for the 
truth. No matter how strongly stated, or how vehemently 
urged are the arguments; no matter how idle and absurd the 
opposite reasoning may be made to appear; an opponent in 
debate is always honored in proportion as he wields the most 
powerful logic. But the man should be suspected and dis- 
graced, who turns aside from his subject to malign persons, and 
seeks to gain a victory by loading his antagonist with obloquy. 
When Magee employs his powers of reasoning, and resources 
of critical skill, on the questions before him, we read with grati- 
fication ; we enjoy his forceful expression and acute remark ; — 
none the less because we often think hin in error. If his tone 
were always manly, his argument fair, his spirit courteous, he 
would command unqualified respect. Alas, that a man of so 
much intellectual ability, and in so exalted a station, should 
have chosen so different a course; that he should have come 
down from that calm attitude of unprejudiced discussion, which 
the theologian should occupy, like the chief justice on the bench 
of a supreme court, to mix in the petty wrangles of the small 
attorneys at the bar; to use the dexterous artifices of brow- 
beating this witness, and quibbling with the words of that, and 
so divert attention from the substantial merits of the great 
argument to matters of personal attack. Excepting in the 
case of certain altercations at the bar, or in some of the still 
coarser brawls on the floor of Congress, we know not where to 
find a parallel to certain portions of these volumes of Magee. 





mind. But we did not expect to find him a mode? of imitation with 
the writers for a work like the New York Review. If warm-headed 
or vulgar partisans will in their contributions use such language, we 
think the Editor owes it to his own character, and the reputation of the 
work he conducts, to purge his pages of it.— Ep. 
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The demerits of the work in this respect were exposed by 
Dr. Carpenter, of Bristol, in a volume, entitled, “ An Exami- 
nation of the Charges made against Unitarians and Unitarian- 
ism, &c.” This was published in a large octavo volume, in 
1820, and ought to be consulted by every man who would 
read the pages of Magee so as to appreciate their justice and 
trust-worthiness. ‘The disclosures, which it makes respecting 
the principles on which the system of assault against heresy 
has been conducted by many who called themselves honest 
men, and were accounted respectable, set before us one of the 
most melancholy spectacles of human infirmity which the histo- 
ry of letters can furnish. 

In the recent controversy in Liverpool, of which our Jour- 
nal has contained some brief notices, it naturally fell in the way 
of our brethren, assailed by missiles from this armory of Magee, 
to pay a passing attention to his claims to confidence. Our 


readers will be instructed by the following extracts from Mr. . 


Martineau’s preface and notes to the sixth lecture, which con- 
tain a sufficient corroboration of our remarks. 


“A careful study of his Treatise on the Atonement, with the 
habit of testing his citations, has revealed to me a system of 
controversy which, before, I should have esteemed incredible ; 
and which no terms of censure can too severely describe. * * * 
Not only that the late Archbishop of Dublin dealt in terms 
of insult, which, if spoken instead of written, no cultivated and 
Christian society would endure ; but that, with a shocking eager- 
ness to blast the character of his opponents, he corrupted the 
text of their writings, and drew his arguments from garbled 
quotations. * * * | entirely acquit our Rev. opponents of any 
approbation of the controversial arts employed by the Prelate 
whom they defend. Their admiration of his book arises, I am 
aware, from ignorance of its real character ; to understand which 
requires a much greater acquaintance with Unitarian literature 
than they appear, in any instance, to possess. 


‘“‘ With what levity must a writer sport with moral terms, what 
indistinct impressions must he have of moral qualities, who hav- 
ing pronounced an opponent ([ quote the language of the Arch- 
bishop of Mr. Belsham) ‘ incapable of duplicity,’ 1 can yet pro- 
ceed to charge him with ‘artifice and dishonesty,’ 2 with ‘ hud- 
dling up a matter,’3 with ‘filching away a portion of evi- 





1 Vol. ii. p. 387. 2 Vol. iii. p. 248. 3 p. 203. 
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dence,’1 with ‘ direct violation of known truth, ? and with 
‘bad faith, unchecked by learning and unabashed by shame!’3 
I cannot wonder at the spirit pervading Mr. Byrth’s letter to my 
friend and colleague Mr. Thom, when I find that he sees nothing 
coarse or abusive, but only the expression of ‘departed great- 
ness,’ in accusing an opponent of ‘ miserable stupidity,’ 4 of 
‘downright and irremediable nonsense,’5 of ‘proposing’ a 
suggestion ‘(as he avers) with great diffidence,’6 of furnish- 
ing ‘ twenty-eight pages of the most extraordinary quagmire ;’ 7 
in begging him to ‘rest assured, that to know the Greek lan- 

uage it must be learned ;’8 in proclaiming that he ‘stands in 
a pillory’9 erected for him by a Bishop; that he belongs to 
‘the family of Botherims in Morals and Metaphysics,’ and is 
‘connected with that of Malaprops in Mathematics ;’10 in rid- 
iculing the idea of publishing his portrait;11 in asking him 
whether he has ‘lost his senses ;’12 and hinting that, whereas 
he knows not ‘ how to choose between two bundles’ of evidence, 
he is an ass.13 Are we to consider it a condescension in 
this distinguished Prelate, that he bends from his Episcopal dig- 
nity to console the Dissenting ministers in their ‘ contemplation 
of the advantages of the national clergy,’ and assures them that 
they have ‘not only more of positive profit,’ but, ‘in addition 
to this,’ ‘the indulgence of vanity, and the gratification of 
spleen, — qualities which, time out of mind, have belonged : to 
the family of Dissent ;’ nay, further, that in preparation for 
their ministry, they have a much lighter ‘ outfit’ ‘in point of 
expenditure,’ since among Nonconformists, in some cases at 
least, ‘ the individual is his own University ; confers his own de- 
grees and orders ; and has little more difficulty in the way of 
his vocation, than to find a new hat, a stout poney, and pair of 
saddle-bags.’14 This is very smart, no doubt; but does the 
Church exclude us from the Universities, that her Bishops may 


- enjoy the entertainment of making us their laughing-stock, and 


inditing lampoons against us? Does she injure us first, that we 
may be insulted afterwards ? 

‘Mr. M’Neil speaks of the late Archbishop’s work as ‘a 
barrier in the way of Unitarianism.’ It is so; and if its influ- 
ence were only that of fair argument, we should wish the bar- 
rier to stand in all its strength. But the book has become a 
standard authority for every kind of false and malignant impres- 
sion respecting Unitarians, and prevents, instead of advancing, 
the-knowledge of what we are. To be held up as entertaining 
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‘the cool and deliberate purpose of falsifying the word of 
God ;’1 as guilty of ‘machinations’ to ‘subvert through fraud 
what had been found impregnable by force ;’ 2 as ‘ staking’ our 
‘very salvation on the adoption of a reading which is against 
evidence; ’3 as distinguished for ‘sturdy and immovable effron- 
tery,’4 and ‘shameful disingenuousness:’5 as discerning in 
our Lord ‘that one HATED form on which we are terrified to 
look ;’6 as so ‘determined to resist and subvert one great 
truth,’ that we ‘ set but little value on every other,’ and make 
a ‘prevailing practice” of ‘ DIRECT AND DELIBERATE FALSE- 
HOOD: 7 to be thus slandered by one, for whom his station agl 
accomplishments have procured, from the party spirit of the age, a 
credit denied to any possible learning or excellence of ours ; this, 
being a grievous wrong to the character of Christianity as much 
as to our own, we confess to be atrial hard to bear: and we 
may well feel like the good man under successful calumny, 
which wounds himself a little, but truth and virtue more. Mean- 
while, injury may have its compensations ; and since, to prove 
his accusations, even this distinguished Prelate had occasion to 
tamper with the evidence, we have a fresh presumption that our 
cause is one, against which Jearning and acuteness, under the 
restraints of justice, find themselves of no avail.” 
H. W. jt. 





Art. V.— Discoursz, sy Wiiuram E. Caannine. 


[On the 13th of January, the steamboat Lexington was burnt on 
Long Island Sound, about fifty miles from New York. Of the crew 
and passengers only four escaped. Among the lost was the Rev. Charles 
Follen, LL.D. These circumstances gave occasion to the following 
discourse, which was deferred, until all hope of the escape of Dr. 
Follen was taken away.] 


1 Peter, iv. 19.— WHEREFORE, LET THEM THAT SUFFER ACCORDING 
TO THE WILL oF GOD COMMIT THE KEEPING OF THEIR SOULS TO 
HIM IN WELL-DOING, AS UNTO A FAITHFUL CREATOR. . 


Tress words suggest a great variety of thoughts, and might 
furnish topics for many discourses. J ask now your attention 
to the clause, in which we read of “them that suffer according 
to the will of God,” or by divine ordination. I wish to speak 





1 Vol. iii. p. 108. =? Vol.i. xii. 3 iii. 204. 4p. 47. 
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of the sufferings of life in general, of their greatness, of their 
being ordained or intended by God, and of their consistency 
with his goodness, and [ shall close with reflections suggested 
by the particular suffering which we have recently been called 
to deplore. ; 
Suffering fills a large place in the present system. It is not 
an accident, an exception to the course of nature, a “ strange 
work ” exciting wonder as a prodigy, but it enters into every 
life, and may I not say enters largely into every life. Youth 
is slow to see this. Youth, unable to sympathize with and 


‘ appreciate sorrows which it has not felt, and throwing the 


light of its own native joyousness over the future, dreams some- 
times of a paradise on earth. But how soon does it find that 
blighting changes, solemn events, hreak in sternly, irresistibly 
on its path! And even when the outward life is smooth and 
prosperous, how soon does it find in its vehement affections, its 
unrequited friendships, its wounded pride, its unappeased thirst 
for happiness, fountains of bitterer grief than comes from 
abroad. Sometimes the religious man, with good intentions, 
but wanting wisdom and strength, tries to palliate the evils of 
life, to cover its dark features, to exaggerate its transient pleas- 
ures, for the purpose of sheltering God’s goodness from re- 
proach. But this will not avail. ‘The truth cannot be hidden. 
Life is laid open to every eye, as well as known by each man’s 
experience ; and we do and must see that suffering, deep suffer- 
ing is one of the chief elements in our lot. It is not a slender, 
dark thread, winding now and then through a warp of dazzling 
brightness ; but is interwoven with the whole texture. Not 
that suffering exceeds enjoyment ; not that life, if viewed simply 
in reference to pleasure, is not a great good. But to every 
man it is a struggle. It has heavy burdens, deep wounds for 
each ; and this, J state, that we may all of us understand, that 
suffering is not accidental, but designed for us, that it enters 
into God’s purpose, that it has a great work to do, and that we 
know nothing of life till we comprehend its uses, and have 
learned how to accomplish them. 

God intends that we shall suffer. It is sometimes said that 


he has created nothing for the purpose of giving pain, but that 


every contrivance in the animal system has good for its object. 
The teeth are made to prepare food for digestion, not to ache ; 
the lungs, to inhale the refreshing air, not to ripen the seeds of 
consumption. All this is true, and a beautiful illustration of 
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kind purpose in the Creator. But it is also true, that every 
organ of the body, in consequence of the delicacy of its 
structure, and its susceptbility of influences from abroad, 
becomes an inlet of acute pain. It is a remarkable fact, that 
we know the inward organs chiefly by the pain they have 
given. The science of anatomy has grown almost wholly out 
of the exposure of the frame to suffering; and what an 
amount of suffering springs from this source! A single nerve 
may thrill us with agony. Sleep, food, friends, books, all may 
be robbed of their power to interest, by the irritation of a little 
bunch of fibres, which the naked eye can hardly trace. After 
the study of ages, the science of medicine has not completed 
the catalogue of diseases ; and how little can its ministrations 
avert their progress, or mitigate their pains! Undoubtedly this 
class of pains may be much diminished by a wise self-restraint ; 
but the body, inheriting disease from a long line of ancestors, 
and brought into conflicts with the mighty elements around it, 
must still be the seat of much suffering. ‘These elements, how 
grand, how expressive-of God’s majesty and goodness; yet 
how fearful! What avails the strength of the body against 
thunders, whirlwinds, fierce waves, and fiercer flames, against 
“the pestilence which walketh in darkness,” or the silent ex- 
halation which wasteth at noon-day. ‘Thus pain comes from 
God’s provisions: for the animal frame; and how much comes 
from the spirit, and from the very powers and affections which 
make the glory of our nature! Our reason, how is it darkened 
by prejudice instilled in early years; how often is it called to 
decide amidst conflicting and nearly balanced arguments ; how 
often does its light fail, in the most critical moments of life ! 
How do we suffer from wrong judgments which we had not 
means to correct! How often does this high power sympathize 
with the suffering body, and, under nervous disease, sometimes 
undergo total eclipse! Then our Love, the principle, which 
thirsts, burns for companionship, sympathy, confidence, how 
often is it repelled by coldness, or wounded by neglect, or tor- 
tured by inconstancy! Sometimes its faith in virtue is shaken 
by the turpitude of those to whom it has given its trust. And 
when true love finds true requital, the uncertainty of life mixes 
trembling with its joy, and bereavement turns it into anguish. 
There are still deeper pains, those of the conscience, especially 
when it wakes from long sleep, when it is startled by new reve- 
lation of slighted duties, of irreparable wrongs to man, of base 
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unfaithfulness to God: » The conscience! what misgivings, ap- 
prehensions, and piercing self rebuke accompany ‘its ministry, 
when it first enters on earnest warfare with temptation and 
passion! ‘Thus suffering comes to us through and from our 
whole nature. It cannot be winked out of sight. It cannot be 
thrust into a subordinate place in the picture of human life. — It 
is the chief burden of history. It is the solemn theme of one of the 
highest departments of literature, the tragic drama. It gives to 
fictions their deep interest. It wails through much of our poetry. 
A large part of human vocations are intended to shut up some 
of its avenues. It has left traces on every human countenance, 
over which years have passed. It is to not a few the most vivid 
recollection of life. 

I have thus taken a rapid survey of Life to show you that 
suffering is not an accident, not something which now and then 
slides into the order of events, because too unimportant to re- 
quire provision against its recurrence, but that it is one of the 
grand features of life, one of the chief ministers of Providence. 
But all these details of suffering might be spared. There is 
one simple thought, sufficient of itself to show that suffering is 
the intention of the Creator. It is this. We are created with 
a susceptibility of pain and severe pain. This is a part of our 
nature, as truly as our susceptibility of enjoyment. God has 
implanted it, and bas thus opened in the very centre of our 
being a fountain of suffering. We carry it within us, and can 
no more escape it than we can our power of thought. We are 
apt to throw our pains on outward things as their causes. It is 
the fire, the sea, the sword, or human enmity which gives 
us pain, But there is no pain in the fire or the sword, which 
passes thence into our souls. ‘The pain begins and ends in the 
soul itself. Outward things are only the occasions. Even the 
body has no pain in it, which it infuses into the mind. Of itself, 
it is incapable of suffering. This hand may be cracked, 
crushed in the rack of the inquisitor, and that burnt in a slow 
fire ; but in these cases it is not the fibres, the blood vessels, the 
bones of the hand which endure pain. These are merely connect- 
ed by the will of the Creator with the springs of pain in the 
soul. Here, here is the only origin and seat of suffering. If 
God so willed, the gashing of the flesh with a knife, the pierc- 
ing of the heart with a dagger, might be the occasion of ex- 
quisite delight. We know that, in the heat of battle, a wound 
is not felt, and that men, dying for their faith by instruments 
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of torture, have expired with triumph on their lips. In these 
cases, the spring of suffering in the mind is not touched by the 
lacerations of the body, in consequence of the absorbing action 
of other principles of the soul. All suffering is to be traced 
to the susceptibility, the capacity of pain, which belongs to our 
nature, and which the Creator has implanted ineradicably 
within us. It is not enough to say, that the elements, or any 
outward or bodily influences, are the sources of suffering. This 
is to stop at the surface. The outward agent only springs a 
mine, ‘a fountain within us. Oh the great deep of suffering in 
every human breast! Probably most of us have experienced 
pains more intense than any pleasures we have ever enjoyed. 

In the present stage of our being, the capacity of agony gets 
the start of, or is more largely developed, than.the capacity of 
rapturous joy. Our most vehement emotions are those of sorrow ; 
nor is there any way of escaping suffering. Among the most 
prosperous, the heart often aches, it knows not why. Sighs 
are heaved from the breast apparently without cause. Every 
soul has its night as well-as its day ; and a darkness sometimes 
gathers over nature and life which must come from within, for 
nothing abroad has occurred to depress us. 

To diminish this weight of suffering is one great end of hu- 
man toils and cares. A thousand arts are plied to remove out- 
ward causes of pain; and how many contrivances are there 
of amusement and dissipation, to quiet the restlessness, to soothe 
the irritations, to fill the aching void, which belong to the 
spirit. But, lapprebend, little has been yet achieved by all this 
labor ; nor can much be done but by a deep working, which 
statesmen and the busy crowd seldom or never dream of. It 
is thought indeed, that modern civilization has diminished very 
much the evils of life. But when we take into the account 
the immense amount of toil by which our accommodations are 
accumulated, and the tendencies of comforts and luxuries to 
soften the spirit, to weaken its self command and increase its 
sensibility to hardships and exposure, | suspect that our debt is 
not very great to civilization, considered as the antagonist of 
physical pain; and as to the sufferings which spring from 
mental causes, from the conscience, the passions, the affections, 
we cannot doubt, that as yet they have been vastly heightened 
by our civilization. Not that 1 deny, that arts and civilization 
are great goods ; but they prove such, only when they make pro- 
gress, in union with the higher princi iples of our nature, only when 
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they forward and are subordinated to a spiritual regeneration, of 
which society as yet gives few signs. 


It may be said, that I have given a dark picture of the gov- 
ernment of God; and I may be asked how his goodness. is to 
be vindicated. I-reply, that I am less and less anxious to make 
formal vindications of the goodness of God. It needs no ad- 
vocate. It will take care of itself. In spite of clouds, men, 
who have eyes, believe in the sun, and none but the blind can 
seriously question the Creator’s goodness. We hear indeed of 
men Jed into doubts on this point by their sufferings; but these 
doubts have generally a deeper source then the evils of life. 
Such skepticism is a moral disease, the growth of some open or 
lurking depravity. It is not created, but brought into light, by 
the pressure of suffering. It is indeed true, that a good man, in 
seasons of peculiar, repeated, pressing calamities, may fall into 
dejection and perplexity. His faith may tremble for the moment. 
The passing cloud may hide the sun. But deliberate, habitual 
questionings of God’s benevolence argue great moral deficiency. 
Whoever sees the glory and feels within himself the power of 
disinterested goodness, is quick to recognise it in others, especi- 
ally in his Creator. He sees in his own love a sign, expres- 
sion, and communication of Uncreated, Unbounded, All- 
originating Love. The idea of malignity in the Infinite Creator 
shocks his moral nature, just as a palpable contradiction offends 
his reason. He repels it with indignation and horror. Suffer- 
ing lias little to do towards creating a settled skepticism. The 
most skeptical men, the most insensible to God’s goodness, the 
most prone to murmur, may be found among those, who are 
Jaden above all others with the goods of life, whose cup overflows 
with prosperity, and who by an abuse of prosperity have be- 
come selfish, exacting, and all alive to inconveniences and pri- 
vations. These are the cold-hearted and doubting. If I were 

to seek those, whose conviction of God’s goodness js faintest and 

most easily disturbed, I would seek them in the palace sooner 
than the hovel. I would go to the luxurious table, to the pil- 

low of ease, to those among us who abound most, to the self- 

exalting, the self-worshipping, not to the depressed and _forsa- 

ken. ‘The profoundest sense of God’s goodness, which it has 

been my privilege to witness, I have seen in the counte- 

nance, and heard from the lips of the suffering. I have found 

none to lean on God with such filial trust, as those whom he 
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has afflicted. I doubt, indeed, if true gratitude and true confi- 
dence ever spring up in the human soul, until it has suffered. 
A superficial, sentimental recognition of God’s goodness, may 
indeed be found among those who have lived only to enjoy. 
But deep, strong, earnest piety strikes root in the soil which has 
been broken and softened by calamity. Such, I believe, is the 
observation of every man who has watched the progress of 
human character; and therefore I say, that I fear very little 
the influence of suffering in producing skepticism. Still, virtu- 
ous minds are sometimes visited with perplexities, with painful 
surprize ; and in seasons of peculiar calamity, the question is 
asked with reverence, but still with anxiety, How is it, that 
so much suffering is experienced under a being of ‘perfect good- 
ness ; and such passing clouds are apt to darken us in earlier 
life, and in the earlier stages of the Christian character. On this 
account, it is right to seek and communicate such explanations 
as may be granted us of the ways of God. 

One of the most common vindications of divine benevolence 
is found in the fact, that, much as men suffer, they enjoy more. 
We are told, that there is a great balance of pleasure over pain, 
and that it is by what prevails in a system, that we must judge 
of its author. ‘This view is by no means to be overlooked. It is 
substantially true. There is a great excess of enjoyment, of 
present good in life. The pains of ‘sickness may indeed be 
intenser than the pleasures of health, but health is the rule and 
sickness the exception. A few are blind, or deaf, or speech- 
less; but almost all men maintain, through the open eye and 
ear, perpetual communication with outward nature and one 
another. Some may be broken down with excessive toil; but 
to the great mass of men, labor is healthful, invigorating, and 
gives a zest to repose, and to the common blessings of life. 
We all suffer more or less from our connexion with imperfect 
fellow creatures ; but how much more of good comes to us 
from our social nature, from the sympathies and kind offices of 
families, friends, neighbors, than of pain from malignity and 
wrongs. ‘There is indeed, a great amount of suffering, and 
there is an intensity in suffering not found in pleasure ; and yet, 
when we take a broad view, we must see a much greater 
amount of gratification. ‘The world is not a hospital, an alms- 
house, a dungeon. A beautiful sun shines on it. Flowers and 
fruits deck its fields. A reviving atmosphere encompasses it, 
and man has power by arts and commerce to multiply and 
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spread almost indefinitely its provisions for human wants. Here 
is an eloquent testimony to the goodness of the Creator. And 
yet the obstinate skeptic may escape its power. He will say, 
Be it granted, that pleasure prevails over pain ; still isnot much 
pain inflicted? and how can this be reconciled with perfect good- 
ness? Does a kind father satisfy himself with giving a greater 
amount of enjoyment than of suffering? Suppose a parent to 
heap on a child every possible indulgence for twenty hours of 
the day, and to visit nim with severe pain the remaining four, 
should we celebrate his tenderness ? Besides it will be added, 
are there not individual cases, in which suffering outweighs en- 
joyment? Are there none, whose lives have been filled up 
with disease and want; and be these ever so few, they disprove 
God's love to every human being, if this love is to be vindicated 
by the excess of pleasure over pain. I state these objections, not 
because they weigh in the least on my own mind, but because 
they show, that the argument in favor of divine goodness, drawn 
from the passsing events of life, is not of itself a sufficient foun- 
dation for faith to rest on. Whoever confines his view to the 
alternations of good and evil in every man’s lot, cannot well 
escape doubt. We must take higher ground. We must cease 
to count pleasures and pains, as if working a sum in arith- 
metic, or to weigh them against each other as in scales. We 
need larger views of ourselves and the universe, and these will 
more and more establish our faith in the perfection of God. 
There is a grand vindication of God’s benevolence, 
not reaching indeed to every case of suffering, not broad 
enough to cover the whole ground of human experience, but 
still so comprehensive, so sublime, as to assure us, that what 
remains obscure would be. turned into light, could all its con- 
nexions be discerned. ‘This is found in the truth, that benevo- 
lence has a higher aim than to bestow enjoyment. ‘There is a 
higher good than enjoyment; and this requires suffering in 
order to be gained. As long as we narrow our view of be- 
nevolence, and see in it only a disposition to bestow pleasure, 
so long life will bea mystery ; for pleasure is plainly not its great 
end. Earth is not a paradise, where streams of joy gush out 
unbidden at our feet, and uncloying fruits tempt us on every side 
to stretch out our hands and eat. But this does not detract 
from God’s love ; because he has something better for us than 
gushing streams or profuse indulgence. When we look into 
ourselves, we find something besides capacities and desires of 
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pleasure. Amidst the selfish and animal principles of our na- 
ture, there is an awful power, a sense of Right, a voice which 
speaks of Duty, an idea grander than the largest personal in- 
terest, the Idea of Excellence, of Perfection. Here is the 
seal of Divinity on us; here the sign of our descent from 
God. It is in this gift that we see the benevolence of God. 
It is in writing this inward law on the heart, it is in giving us 
the conception of Moral Goodness, and the power to strive 
after it, the power of self-conflict and self-denial, of surrender- 
ing pleasure to duty, and of suffering for the right, the true, 
and the good ; — it is in thus enduing us, and not in giving us 
capacities of pleasure, that God’s goodness shines; and of 
consequence whatever gives a field, and excitement, and exer- 
cise, and strength, and dignity to these principles of our nature 
is the highest manifestation of benevolence. 1 trust I speak a 
language, to which all who hear me in some measure respond, 
You know, you feel the difference between excellence and in- 
dulgence, between conscience and appetite, between right 
doing and prosperity, between strivings to realize the idea of 
perfection and strivings for gain. No one can wholly overlook 
these different elements within us ; and can any one question 
which is God’s greatest gift, or for what ends such warring prin- 
ciples are united in our souls ? 

The end of our being is to educate, bring out, and perfect, 
the divine principles of our nature. We were made and are 
upheld in life for this as our great end, that we may be true to 
the principle of duty within us; that we may put down all 
desire and appetite beneath the inward law; that we may en- 
throne God, the infinitely perfect Father, i in our souls ; that 
we may count all things as dross, in comparison with sanctity 
of heart and life ; that we may hunger and thirst for righteous- 
ness, more than for daily food; that we may resolutely, and 
honestly seek for and communicate truth; that disinterested 
love and impartial justice may triumph over every motion of 
selfishness and every tendency to wrong doing; in a word, that 
our whole lives, labors, conversation, may express and strength- 
en reverence for ourselves, for our fellow creatures, and above 
all for God. Such is the good for which we are made ; and in 
order to this triumph of virtuous and religious principles we are 
exposed to temptation, hardship, pain. Is suffering then in- 
consistent with God’s love ? 

Moral, spiritual excellence, that which we confide in and 
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revere, is not, and from its nature cannot be an instinctive, 
irresistible feeling infused into us from abroad, and which may 
grow up amidst a life of indulgence and ease. It is, in its 
very essence, a free activity, an energy of the will, a delibe- 
rate preference of the right and the holy to all things, and a 
chosen cheerful surrender of every thing to these. ‘Tt grows 
brighter, stronger, in proportion to the pains it bears, the diffi- 
culties it surmounts. Can we wonder that we suffer? Is not 
suffering the true school of a moral being? As administered 
by Providence, may it not be the most necessary portion of our 
lot ? 

Had I time I might show how suffering ministers to human 
excellence; how it calls forth the magnanimous and sublime 
virtues, and at the same time nourishes the tenderest, sweetest 
sympathies of our nature; how it raises us to energy and to 
the consciousness of our powers, and at the same time infuses 
the meekest dependence on God ; how it stimulates toil for the 
goods of this world, and at the same time weans us from it, 
and lifts us above it. J might tell you, how I have seen it ad- 
monishing the heedless, reproving the presumptuous, humbling 
the proud, rousing the sluggish, softening the insensible, awak- 
ening the slumbering conscience, speaking of God to the un- 
grateful, infusing courage and force and faith and unwavering 
hope of Heaven. Ido not then doubt God’s beneficence on 
account of the sorrows and pains of life. I look without 
gloom on this suffering world. True; suffering abounds. 
The wail of the mourner comes to me from every. region under 
heaven ; from every human habitation, for death enters into 
all; from the ocean, where the groan of the dying mingles 
with the solemn roar of the waves; from the fierce flame, 
encircling, as an atmosphere or shroud, the beloved, the re- 
vered. Suill all these forms of suffering do not subdue my 
faith, for all are fitted to awaken the human soul, and through 
all it may be glorified. We shrink indeed with horror, when 
imagination carries us to the blazing, sinking vessel, where 
young and old, the mother and her child, husbands, fathers, 
friends, are overwhelmed by a common, ‘sudden, fearful fate. 
But the soul is mightier than the unsparing elements. I have 
read of holy men, who, in days of persecution, have been led 
to the stake, to pay the penalty of their uprightness, not 
in fierce and suddenly destroying flames, but in a slow fire; 
and, though one retracting word would have snatched them 
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from death, they have chosen to be bound; and, amidst the 
protracted agonies of limb burning after limb, they have looked 
to God with unwavering faith and sought forgiveness for their 
enemies. What then are outward fires to the celestial flame 
within us? And can I feel, as if God had ceased to love, as if 
man were forsaken of his Creator, because his body is scat- 
tered into ashes by the fire? It would seem, as if God intended 
to disarm the most terrible events of their power to disturb our 
aith, by making them the occasions of the sublimest virtues. 
In shipwrecks we are furnished with some of the most remarka- 
ble examples, that history affords, of trust in God, of uncon- 
querable energy, and of tender, self-sacrificing love, making 
the devouring ocean the most glorious spot on earth. A friend 
rescued from a wreck, told me, that a company of pious 
Christians, who had been left in the sinking ship, were heard 
from the boat in which he had found safety, lifting up their 
voices, not in shrieks or moans, but in a joint hymn to God, 
thus awaiting, in a serene act of piety, the last, swift approach- 
ing hour. How much grander was that hymn than the ocean’s 
roar! And what becomes of suffering, when<hus awakening 
into an energy otherwise unknown the highest sentiments of the 
soul. I can shed tears over human griefs; but thus viewed 
they do not discourage me; they strengthen my faith in 
God. 

I will not say, that I have now offered a sufficient explana- 
tion of the evils of life, a complete vindication of God’s 
Providence in the permission of suffering. Do not think me 
so presumptuous. What! shall a weak man, who is but dust 
and ashes, talk of vindicating fully the providence of God? 
That providence, could I explain it, would not be Infinite. 
In this our childhood, plunged as we are into the midst of a 
boundless universe, we must expect to find mysteries on every 
side of us. Darkness must hem in all our steps. J presume 
not to say why this or that event has befallen us. I bow my 
head with filial reverence before the Infinite Disposer. 
How little of him do I, can I comprehend. Still he vouch- 
safes to us some light in this our darkness. Still he has given 
us in our own spirits, some cheering revelations of the designs 
of his vast mysterious providence ; and these we are gratefully 
to receive, and to use them as confirmations of our faith and 


hope. 
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I have been led to this subject by the appalling calamity, 
which for a few days past has filled so many of our thoughts, 
and awakened universal sympathy in our community. 1 was 
driven by this awful visitation of God’s providence to turn my 
mind to the sufferings of human life, and some of my reflec- 
tions. I have now laid before you. It is not my desire to bring 
back to your imaginations that affecting scene. Our imagina- 
tions in such seasons need no quickening. ‘They often scare 
us with unreal terrors, and thus our doubts of God’s goodness 
are aggravated by the fictions of our own diseased minds, 
Most of us are probably destined to pass through more painful, 
because more lingering deaths, than the lamented sufferers, who 
have within a few days been so suddenly summoned to the 
presence of God. ‘The ocean is a softer, less torturing bed, 
than that which is to be spread for many here. It was not the 
physical pain which I shuddered at, when I first heard of that 
night of horrors. Jt was the mental agony of those, who, in a 
moment of health and security, were roused to see distinctly 
the abyss opening beneath them, to see God’s awful ministers 
of fire and sea commissioned to sunder at once every hold on 
life, and to carry them so unwarned into the unknown world. 
Even this agony, however, in the first moment of our grief and 
horror, was perhaps exaggerated. When my mind, composed 
by time, now goes back to that flame-encircled boat, I search 
for one among the crowd, who was singularly dear to me, the 
close and faithful friend of many years ; and as he rises to my 
mind, I see no terror on his countenance. 1 see him with col- 
lected mind and quick eye looking round hirn for means of 
escape, using every energy of a fearless spirit, thoughtful too 
of others as well as of himself, and desisting from no efforts of 


love and prudence till the power of effort failed. Isee indeed’ 


one agony ; it was the thought, that the dear countenances of 
wife and child and beloved friend were to be seen no more on 
earth. I see another, perhaps deeper agony ; it was the thought 
of the wo, which his loss was to inflict on hearts dearer to him 
than life. But even at that hour his love was not all agony ; 
for it had always lived in union with faith. He had loved 
spiritually ; he had reverenced in his friends an infinite, un- 
dying nature; he had cherished in them principles and hopes 
stronger than death. I cannot doubt, that in that fearful hour, 
he committed them and himself with filial trust to the all mer- 
ciful Father. I cannot doubt, that death was disarmed of its 
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worst terrors, that the spirit passed away in breathings of unut- 
terable love and immortal hope. ‘I’hus died one of that seem- 
ingly forlorn, desolate, forsaken company; I hope, thus 
others died.. But one such example mingles with the terrors 
and agonies of that night so much that is heavenly, soothing, 
cheering, that I can look at the scene without overwhelming 
gloom, and without one doubt of the perfect goodness of God. 

The friend to whom I have referred was not only my friend, 
but most dear to several, who worship in this house. For 
their sakes, more than my own, I would say something of his 
character ; though in truth I have a higher object than to min- 
ister to any private grief. This is not the place for the utter- 
ance of personal feeling. This house was reared not for the 
glory even of the best and the greatest of men, but for the 
glory of God, and for the spiritual edification of his worship- 
pers. I feel, however, that God is honored and man edified by 
notices of such of our race as have signally manifested the 
spirit of the Divinity in their lives, and have left a bright path 
to guide others to a better world. 

The friend of whom I speak was one of the few, who seem 
set apart from the race by blamelessness of life and elevation 
of spirit. All who have had opportunities of knowing him 
well testify, by a spontaneous impulse, that they knew no 
purer, nobler human being. Some think, that on the whole he 
was the best man whom it has been their privilege to know. 
Such a man may be spoken of even in the house of God, in 
that place where flattery is profanation, and God, not man, is 
to be adored. Our friend did not grow up among us. He 
came here an exile from a distant land; and, poor and un- 
friended, was to earn his bread with toil ; and under these dis- 
advantages he not only won friends and a home, but was 
adopted “with a love and trust, which few inspire who have 
been known from infancy to age. 

The character which secured such love it is not difficult to 
depict, because greatness is simple, artless, and lies open to 
every eye. It was his distinction, that he united in himself 
those excellencies, which at first seem to repel each other, 
though in truth they are of one loving family. ‘This union was 
sO striking, as to impress even those who did not enjoy his in- 
timacy. For example, he was a Hero, a man of a Lion- 
heart, victorious over fear, gathering strength and animation 


from ‘danger, and bound the faster to duty by its hardships 
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and privations ; and at the same time he was a child in sim- 
plicity, sweetness, innocence, and benignity. His firmness, 
which I trusted, perhaps more than that of any man, had not 
the least alloy of roughness. His countenance, which at times 
wore a stern decision, was generally lighted up with a beautiful 
benignity ; and his voice, which expressed, when occasion re- 
quired it, an inflexible will, was to many of us musical beyond 
expression, from the deep tenderness which it breathed. 

As another example of seemingly incongruous virtues, he 
was singularly alive to the domestic affections. Who, that 
saw him in the bosom of his family, can forget the deep sympa- 
thies and the overflowing joyousness of his spirit? His home was 
pervaded by his love as by the sun’s light. A stranger might 
have thought that his whole soul was centred there; and yet 
with these strong domestic affections he joined a love of his 
race far more rare. His heart beat in unison with the mighty 
heart of humanity. He did not love mankind as those words 
are commonly used. He was knit to them by a strong living 
tie of brotherhood. He felt for all men, but above all for the 
depressed and the wronged. His mild countenance would 
flash fire at the mention of an injured man; not the fire of re- 
venge, or unkindness, but of holy indignation, of unbounded 
love and reverence for invaded Right. 

I can mention another union of qualities not always recon- 
ciled. He was a man of refined taste. He loved refined soci- 
ety. His manners, courteous, sweet, bland, fitted him for in- 
tercourse with the most cultivated, and he enjoyed it keenly ; 
and yet his deepest sympathies were given to the mass of men. 
He was the friend of the Jaboring man. He had a great re- 
spect for minds which had been trained in simple habits, and 
amidst the toils of life; and could he have chosen the congre- 
gation to which he would minister, it would have been com- 
posed chiefly of such members. 

I will mention one more union of seemingly dissimilar virtues. 
He was singularly independent in his judgments. He was not 
only uninfluenced by authority, and numbers, and interest, and 
popularity, but by friendship, by those he most loved and hon- 
ored. He seemed almost too tenacious of his convictions. But 
with all this firmness of judgment, he never gave offence by 
positiveness, never challenged assent, never urged his dearest 
convictions with unbecoming warmth, never in argument passed 
the limits of the most delicate courtesy, and from a reverence 
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of others’ rights, encouraged the freest expression of opinion, 
however hostile to his own. 

Such were some of the traits of this good and great man ; 
and of these traits, which bore rule? Not a few, who saw him 
cursorily, remember most distinctly his singular sweetness and 
benignity. But had these predominated, I might not perhaps 
think myself authorized to pay him this extended tribute in a 
Christian congregation. I should confine the utterance of my 
grief to the circle of private friendship. It was his calin, en- 
lightened, Christian Heroism, which imparted to his character 
its singular glory. His sweetness threw a lustre over this attri- 
bute, by showing that it was no morbid enthusiasm, no reckless 
self-exposure ; that he was not raised above danger and per- 
sonal regards by vehemence of emotion. His heroism had its 
root and life in reason, in the sense of justice, in the disinter- 
ested principles of Christianity, in deliberate, enlightened reve- 
rence for human nature and for the rights of every human 
being. It was singularly free from passion. ‘Tender and affec- 
tionate as his nature was, his sense of justice, his reverence for 
right, was stronger than his affections ; and this was the chief 
basis and element of his heroic character. Accordingly, the 
love of freedom glowed as a central, inextinguishable fire in his 
soul ; not the school-boy’s passion for liberty, caught from the 
blood-stained pages of Greece and Rome, but a love of freedom, 
resting on and blended with the calmest knowledge, growing 
from clear, profound perceptions of the nature, and destiny, and 
inalienable rights of man. He felt to the very depth of his 
soul, that man, God’s rational, immortal creature, was worth 
living for and dying for. ‘To him, the most grievous sight on 
earth was not misery in its most agonizing forms ; but the sight 
of man oppressed, trodden down by his brother. To lift him 
up, to make him free, to restore him to the dignity of a man, 
to restore him to the holy hope of a Christian, — this seemed 
to him the grandest work on earth, and he consecrated himself 
to it with his whole soul. I felt habitually in his presence, that 
here was a man ready at any moment to shed his blood for 
truth and freedom. For his devotion to human rights, he had 
been exiled from his home and native country; he had been 
hunted by arbitrary power in foreign lands, and had sought 
safety beyond an ocean. But peril and persecution, whilst 
they had tempered his youthful enthusiasm, had only wrought 
more deeply into his soul the principles for which he had suf- 
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fered, and his resolution, in growing calmer, had grown more 
invincible. 

His greatness had one of the chief marks of reality ; it was 
unpretending. He had no thought of playing the part of a 
hero. He was never more himself, never more unstudied, 
spontaneous, than in the utterance of generous sentiments. His 
greatness was immeasurably above show, and above the arts by 
which inferior minds thrust themselves on notice. There was a 
singular union in his character of self-respect and modesty, 
which brought out both these qualities in strong relief. He was 
just to himself without flattery, and too single-hearted and 
truthful to seek or accept flattery from others. He made no 
merit, nor did he talk, of the sufferings, past or present, which 
he had incurred by faithfulness to principle. In truth, he could 
hardly be said to suffer, except through solicitude for what he 
might bring on those who were dearer to him than himself. 
It was a part of his faith, that the highest happiness is found 
in that force of love and holy principle, through which a man 
surrenders himself wholly to the cause of God and mankind ; 
and he proved the truth in his own experience. ‘Though often 
unprosperous and often disappointed, his spirit was buoyant, 
cheerful, overflowing with life, full of faith and hope, often spor- 
tive, and always open to the innocent pleasures which sprung 
up in his path. 

He was a true Christian. The character of Christ was his 
delight. His faith in immortality had something of the clear- 
ness of vision. He had given himself much to the philosophi- 
cal study of human nature, and there were two principles of 
the soul on which he seized with singular force. One of these 
was “ the Sense of the Infinite,” — that principle of our nature 
which always aspires after something higher than it has gained, 
which conceives of the Perfect, and can find no rest but in 
pressing forward to Perfection. ‘The other was “the free will 
of man,” which was to him the grand explanation of the mys- 
teries of our being, and which gave to the human soul inex- 
pressible interest and dignity in ‘his sight. ‘To him, life was a 
state, in which a free being is to determine himself, amidst sore 
trials and temptations, to the Right and the Holy, and to 
advance towards perfection. His piety took a character from 
these views. It was eminently a filial piety. He might al- 
most be said to have no name for God but Father. But then 
God was not to his view a fond, indulgent father, but a 
wise parent, sending forth his child, to be tried and tempted, to 
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suffer and contend, to watch and pray, and amidst such disci- 
pline, to approve and exalt his love towards God and man- 
kind. 

Such were the grand traits of our departed friend. He was 
not good as most of us are, faithful to duty, when duty is 
convenient, loyal to truth, when truth is shouted from the 
crowd. He loved virtue for herself, loved her when her 
dowry was suffering, and therefore 1 deem him worthy to be 
spoken of thus largely in Christ’s church. The world has its 
temples in which its favorites, the powerful, the successful, may 
be lauded. But he only is fit to be commemorated in a 
Christian church, who has borne the cross, who has left all for 
duty and Christ. Not that 1 mean to speak of our friend as 
perfect. He fell below his standard. He was a partaker of 
human infirmities. He carried with him human guilt. He has 
gone not to plead his merits, but to cast himself on the mercy 
of his Creator. 

My thoughts have been so attracted to his moral qualities, 
that I have neglected to speak of his intellectual powers. ‘These 
were of a high order. His intellect had the strength, simplicity, 
and boldness of his character. Without rashness, it shrunk 
from nothing that bore the signature of truth. He was given 
chiefly to the higher philosophy, which treats of the laws, 
powers, and destinies of the human soul. He hoped to live to 
complete a work on this subject. I presume that, next to the 
discharge of all duty, this was the object he had most at heart ; 
and though I differed from him as tosome fundamental doctrines, 
I shared in his strong desire of giving his views to the world. 
His theory stood in direct hostility to Atheism, which confounds 
man with nature; to Pantheism, and Mysticism, which con- 
found man with God; and to all the systems of Philosophy 
and religion, which ascribe to circumstances or to God an irre- 
sistible influence on the mind. The Free-Will, through which 
we create our own characters, through which we become really, 
not nominally, responsible beings, and are fitted to sustain, 
not physical, but moral relations to God and the universe, 
this was his grand principle; and he followed it out to all its 
consequences, with his characteristic decision. But he was 
not confined to abstract subjects.. He had studied moral sci- 
ence, history, and the civil law profoundly. He had given 
much thought to Christianity and the Church. His acqui- 
sitions of knowledge were various, his taste refined, and 
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his power of expression great. His thoughts, often original, 

were robed in beauty from an imagination, which received fresh, 

genial, quickening influences from his moral nature. His intellect, 

however, had one quality, which, whether justly or not, pre- 
vented its extensive action on our community. It did not 
move fast enough for us. It was too deliberate, too regular, 
too methodical, too anxious to do full justice to a subject, for 
such an impatient people as we are. He did not dazzle men 
by sudden, bold, exaggerated conceptions. In his writings he 
seemed compelled to unfold a subject in its order; and some- 
times insisted on what might have been left to the quick con- 
ception of the hearer. Hence he was thought by some to 
want animation and interest as a preacher, whilst by others 
his religious instructions and his prayers were felt to be full of 
life-and power. ‘The effect of his eloquence was often dimin- 
ished by his slow deliberate utterance; a habit, which, as a 
foreigner anxious to pronounce our language with perfect accu- 
racy, he could hardly help contracting. Of late, however, his 
freedom and earnestness had increased ; and his preaching was 
listened to with delight by those, who insist most on animation 
of thought and manner. Indeed to his last moment he was 
growing in the desire and the power to do good. 

Thus he lived; nor is he to be compassionated, because in 
the midst of such a life, he was suddenly taken away. Our 
imaginations associate a peculiar terribleness with death, when 
it comes without warning, in the form of tempest, lightning, fire, 
and raging waves. But within and beneath these awful powers 
of nature, there is another and mightier power. ‘These are only 
God’s ministers ; and through these he separates from earthly 
bonds the spirit, which he has watched over and prepared for 
nearer access to himself. Perhaps were our minds more eleva- 
ted, it would seem to us worthier of a man, more appropriate 
to his greatness, to fall under these mighty powers, to find a 
grave in these unbounded elements, than tosink by slow disease 
and to be consigned to the dark, narrow tomb. Our friend 
lived the life of a man and a Christian to the last hour. His 
life, though not prosperous in our common language, had yet 
yielded him the best blessings of the present state. If strangers 
had not heard .his name, he was cherished, honored, as few men 
are, by those who knew him best ; and if extensive possessions 
were denied him, he owned what i is worth more thanthe wealth 
of worlds, a happy home, consecrated by intelligence, piety, and 
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a celestial love. Who had greater cause than he to rejoice in 
life ? nor ought any tears, but those which we shed for ourselves, 
be called forth by his death. 

I have thus, my friends, spoken of a good and noble man, and 
I have spoken not to give relief to a full heart, nor chiefly to 
soothe the wounded hearts of others. This house is consecrated 
to God. ‘This excellent, honored man was still a ray, and a 
faint ray, from the Uncreated Light. What we loved in him was 
an inspiration from God; and all admiration, which does not 
rise above him, falls infinitely below its true object. Let us 
thank God, who has manifested himself to us in this his servant, 
who speaks to us in all holy and noble men. Let us not stop at 
these. If we do, we bury ourselves in the finite, we lose the 
most precious influences, the holiest ministry of living and de- 
parted virtuous friends. We say of the good man whom we 
have lost, that he has gone to God. Let us too go to God. 
Let us humble ourselves before him for our past impiety, irrev- 
erence, unthankful insensibility to his infinite perfection; and 
with new affection and entire obedience, let us consecrate our- 
selves to Him, from whose fulness all that is beautiful and 
glorious in the human soul and in the universe is derived. 

I have spoken of the friend we have lost, that through him 
we should the more honor God. We may learn from him, 
now that he sleeps in the ocean, another lesson. We may 
learn the glorious power of virtue, how it can throw a bright- 
ness over the most appalling scenes of human life, and can 
rob the most awful forms of death of their depressing influ- 
ence. ‘To the eye of sense, what a sad spectacle was the 
friend we have lost, first circled with flames, then weltering in 
the cold, lonely sea. At the moment of hearing the sad news, 
a feeling of horror oppressed me; but soon a light beamed in 
this darkness, and it beamed from his virtues. The thought of 
the spirit, which I had communed with, gradually took the place 
of the body, which had been taken from us under circumstan- 
ces so appalling. I felt that the spirit, which had informed 
that body, had spoken through those lips, had beamed from 
that benign face, was mightier than the elements. I felt that 
all the waves of ocean could not quench that spark. I felt 
how vast, how unutterable the transition from that burning deck 
and pitiless sea to the repose and life of a better world. I felt, 
that the seal of immortality had been put on the virtue, which 
we had seen unfolding on our earth. Still more, his virtues 
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have gradually brought back to my mind his outward form 
divested of painful associations. As I now think of the de- 
parted, his countenance is no longer defaced by death. It 
rises to me in the sweetest, noblest expression which it wore in 
life. Thus the body, through which virtue has shed its light, 
becomes hallowed and immortal to the memory and the heart. 
And if this be true, if goodness be so Divine, as to gain and 
shed glory in that awful change, which dissolves the outward 
frame and tears us away from the earth,—shall we go on to 
live to the earth, to outward, material, perishing good? Shall 
we continue to slight, and refuse to secure imperishable virtue ? 
Once more, a solemn teaching comes to us from this day’s 
meditation. Our friend was called in the midst of life, and so 
may we be called. How thin the barrier between time and 
eternity! We think this earth firmer than the sea in which he 
found a grave. But one false step on this firm earth may pre- 
cipitate us into the tomb. Human life is not so strong, that 
waves and fires must join for its extinction. One ruptured 
artery may suspend the breath as suddenly as an ocean. 
From that awful scene, where so many have perished, a voice 
comes to us, saying, Prepare to die. So live that sudden death 
may only be a swifter entrance into a higher life. So live, 
that survivors may shed over you tears of hope-as well as of 
sorrow, that they may find, in their remembrances of you, 
springs of comfort, testimonies to religion, encouragements to 
goodness, and proofs and pledges of immortality. So live, 
that the injured and oppressed, the poor and forsaken, ma 
utter blessings on your name. So live, that if by God’s mys- 
terious Providence you also are to die in flames or in the sea, 
you may commit your departing spirits to Him who gave them, 
with humble trust, with filial prayer, with undying hope. 





























The following brief Sketch of the Life of Dr. Follen, is drawn 
up from Documents submitted to the Editor by his Friends. 







Dr. Fotuen was born in Romrod, 1795, in the Grand Duke- 
dom of Hesse Darmstadt. He received his first public educa- 
tion in the College of Giessen, where he studied the Greek, 
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Latin, Hebrew, and some of the modern languages. After hav- 
ing passed the regular examination, he entered the University 
at Giessen, in 1818, where he directed his attention first to 
theology, and then to jurisprudence. But afier the first half 
year he entered as a volunteer the military service of his coun- 
try, in the war of German independence against Napoleon. 
Peace being concluded at Paris in 1815, he returned to 
the University of Giessen, and there pursued his study of law. 
He finished his studies in 1817, and received his diploma, as 
Doctor of both the Civil and Ecclesiastical Law. He then de- 
livered lectures at the same University on various parts of juris- 
prudence, while he studied the practice of law. He was at this 
time employed as counsellor by * the communities of towns and 
villages” in a cause which sprang up between them and the 
Government of Hesse Darmstadt, by whose measures their liber- 
ties and rights were seriously threatened. His entire success in 
the management of this cause exposed him to the hatred of in- 
fluential men in his native Province.. Dr. Follen afterwards 
drew up the first of those petitions to the Government of the 
Grand Duke, which unitedly had the effect to introduce what 
had the appearance at least of a cgnstitution, a promise of which 
had been solemnly given at the Congress of Vienna. In the 
autumn of 1818, Dr. Follen accepted an invitation to deliver 
lectures at the University of Jena. Here he taught, in 1819, the 
Pandects, and the History of the Roman Law. Political per- 
secution drove him from Jena, and induced him to accept, in 1820, 
a call as professor of the Cantonal School of the Grisons, in 
Switzerland. He left Chur in the Autumn of 1821, and was 
appointed public lecturer at the University of Basil, — newly 
organized in 1817,— where he taught the natural, civil, and 
ecclesiastical law, besides some branches of metaphysics. He 
edited here, together with Dr. De Wette and others, the literary 
journal of the University, which contains two treatises of his, 
on the Destiny of Man, and on the Doctrines of Spinoza. From 
this position he was driven by the persecutions of the Holy Alli- 
ance. The government of the Canton of Basil — by a re- 
peated interference of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, joined, 
in the last instance, by Berne, Zurich, and Lucerne, — 
was at length overawed; and although contrary to their ideas 
of justice, compelled him, by passing a resolution of arrest, 
to leave the country. He embarked for the United States. 
In consequence of a letter from Lafayette, introducing him to 
Mr. Ticknor, he was appointed in 1825, a year after his arrival, 
as German lnstructer in the University at Cambridge, and in the. 
winter of the same year delivered a course of lectures on the 
civil law in Boston. | 
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“ Berore this reaches you, my mother, you will-have heard 
of my safety ; which earlier knowledge you will owe to the 
friendship of the Greek, who, as he has said, not, as I believe, 
simply because he had no other employment, has not ceased to 
devote himself to my interests. It is solely too by reason of 
the friendship, which so strangely and suddenly he conceived 
for me, that I now find myself on the way to Beth-Harem, 
having liberty, for bonds, the vault of the heavens above me, 
for that of Pilate’s dungeon, life, for death. I can never know, 
indeed, that Pilate would not in some other manner, — though 
Zeno had not interposed, — have obtained a knowledge of the 
circumstances to which I am beholden for my liberty. Zeno 
himself declares that it would certamly have been so; for that 
the governor, seeing how many lives had been already. sacri- 
ficed, and that he might be called to account for that day’s 
confusion, would have gladly seized upon any pretext to set 
free his prisoners, which yet it was by no means easy to do 
and preserve his own dignity and authority. However this 
may be, I can feel none the less my debt to the Greek, who 
has shown in these affairs, that however he may affect to have 
been moved in what he has done, by that restless temper that 
must be busy somewhere, and about somewhat, he nevertheless 
possesses a heart which is not only no stranger to kind affec- 
tions, but overflows with a wide and generous humanity. 

“ My reflections, when upon awaking out of the insensibility 
caused by the blows I had received, I found myself m a 
Roman prison, all went to convince me that I should there 
end my days. I had been taken in arms against the reigning 
power ; and, though I had not been long in Cesarea, could 
probably easily be proved both to be a Jew, and to have been 
intimate with Philip and Simon, the leaders in the affray. Add 
to this the circumstance, that my judge was Pilate, and you 
too will acknowledge, my mother, that my days must have 
seemed to me to be numbered. ‘Ihat certainly was my eon- 
viction. Yet was it not attended by any self-crimination for 
the part I had taken, as I doubt not you will suppose it was, or 
for the cause in whieh, as it seemed, I had offered myself up. 
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My heart approved what I had done. I had stood up for the 
injured, the oppressed, and the weak. I had shown myself to 
be, what I had at length found myself to be —a Jew ; —one 
who was ready not only to entertain an inward persuasion, but 
to carry it into outward act. Hours were days and months to 
me in that dark solitude, for the quickness with which truths re- 
vealed themselves to me and struck their roots into my soul, 
and grew up into strength and maturity. I seemed myself, in 
my forlorn and hapless state, to be an emblem of my country, 
bound hand and foot, awaiting the sentence of death at the 
word of a tyrannic and irresistible power. My mind reviewed 
with pain my long alienation from the faith and worship of my 
fathers. My misfortune seemed to me a just judgment upon 
such mad apostasy, and I thenceforward devoted myself, 
should my life be spared, to the welfare of my country, by 
such acts as should appear to me to be most for her advan- 
tage and glory. Thy early instructions, my mother, written 
upon the soft heart of my youth, had then sunk deep ; and now, 
in my silence and darkness, they revealed themselves and 
filled the place where I was with light. The history of our 
people, and of the care of Jehovah for them, of the good men 
and prophets who had taught and died for them, all passed be- 
fore me; and although | felt myself still to be ignorant and un- 
believing in much more than I knew and believed, I discovered 
that I knew and believed greatly more than but a little while 
before I could have supposed, and enough to make me a Jew 
in very deed. The prayers, also, which at thy side, or else 
seated on thy knee, I had in my infancy been taught to say, — 
though for many a year they had not passed my lips, — now 
unbidden returned, and again ascended a sacrifice, — for thy 
sake I will believe, — not rejected. I put not my trust, my 
mother, in the righteousness of the thoughts and resolves, 
which perchance the solitary fears of my dungeon, and the 
human dread of a sudden, and it might be cruel death by the 
scourge or the cross, and not any love of what is good and 
right, may have prompted. That were a vain reliance. I 
dare not say as yet, that Rome and her seductions might not, 
were they soon to try me, easily uproot the virtue, that like a 
gourd has grown up in a night. May my newborn strength 
be spared such assault. 

“Thus was I, by the strange fortunes that had befallen me, 
again recreated a Jew. Yet was this, as I well knew, only so 
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much a new hindrance in the way of pardon or escape. Could 
I with truth have declared myself a Roman, there was not a 
doubt, that Pilate would, on the instant, have overlooked the 
natural ardor that had leagued me for the moment with the 
enemies of the state, seeing how I was bound to them by both 
the ties of friendship and of blood. As little doubt was there 
it seemed to me, that when he should discover, as upon examina- 
tion he would, the manner in which I then stood affected both 
toward Rome and Judea, there would be small hope of an 
other event than immediate death. Day after day did I lie in 
my dungeon, chained to a pillar of stone, awaiting with pa- 
tience, and almost more than patience through the new spirit 
that had taken possession of me, what should befall. No 
sounds disturbed the current of my thoughts, — which I have 
now declared to you what course they took, — save the regu- 
lar approach of the jailor with the portion of food which was 
allowed me, and the cries, as of those who suffered torture, or 
who lamented aloud their wretched bondage. The jailor was 
one who appeared native to the horrors of the place, and to be 
little different from the stone on which I lay, save that he pos- 
sessed the power of going from place to place. I quickly 
learned to refrain from seeking news. from one, who either re- 
plied neither by word nor sign, or cursed me for my nation and 
what he believed my crimes. Once only did he of his own 
accord open his lips, and that was that he might declare, as he 
did with the laugh of a demon, that that day, at the third hour, 
a score of Jew dogs, — their heads downwards, — would die 
on as many crosses at the city gates. His care of me, he thought;. 
would soon be at an end. I could not but ask if he knew who 
they were who were to suffer. His answer was in two words 
as he drew the bolt of my door, “‘ Jew dogs.” ‘The manner 
of this man made me. feel that there was a lower and more 
pitiable state than my own. I was happy to be myself rather 
than such an one. Nay, it seemed to me I would sooner be 
the spider or the toad that crawled over and around me. 

‘But all this was to have an end. ‘The door of my prison 
was opened not many days after, not by my jailor, but by 
Zeno the Greek, crying out with rapid and noisy vociferation, 
that through the intervention of Procla I had at length obtained 
my freedom, but on the condition, that I should: at once take 
my departure from Cesarea. I was as much amazed at the 
sight and sound of this man as if I had never known him; for 
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in the crowd of thoughts I had been so intently revolving con- 
cerning the past and the future, the image of the Greek had 
not once presented itself. Philip, Anna, and their mother had 
often been present to my thoughts, but not Zeno. Instantly, 
however, I remembered my former conclusions concerning 
him, and was at the same time conscious, that as he was the 
only being in Cesarea, beside the Jews, to whom I was known, 
and who had it in his power to do me any service, so it must 
be to him that I was indebted for this unlooked for prospect of 
life and freedom. I therefore greeted and embraced him as a 
friend and benefactor. He steadfastly reiterated what at first 
he had declared, that it was to the powerful intercession of 
Procla that I was beholden for my present happiness, who, 
having heard an account of the way in which I became a party 
to the plans and movements of the Jews, and how I had 
joined at last in the tumult only through a momentary impulse 
to revenge the death of my friends, pitied me, and besought 
Pilate for my release, —a mercy, which without much diffi- 
culty she obtained. But when I significantly asked from whom 
Procla could have derived her knowledge of me, a stranger in 
Cesarea, —all of:my nation who had known me being dead, 
or at least dead to Procla, —he could not, he said, but admit 
that among others with whom he had conversed of me and the 
events which had taken place, was the wife of Pilate, who had 
confessed, after some things he had let drop, that she thought, 
that rightly considered, 1 was innnocent of any crime against 
eitner the power of the Procurator or the peace of the city, 
and ought to be set at liberty; and that so she would speak to 
Pilate. I did not fail to make him feel, — notwithstanding the 
difficulty of ever obtaining an entrance between either his words 
or sentences, so as to declare an opinion, —I did not fail 
to make him at length understand, that-I felt how it was to his 
humanity and undeserved friendship, that I owed my deliver- 
ance. He impatiently listened to what I had to say, more 
than once breaking in with somewhat to the jailor, who was at 
the same time busy in knocking off my chains. Both these 
offices were, however, at length completed, and we sallied 
forth from the prison into the light cf day and the bu y crowds 
of men. 

“I now had time to ask Zeno after the events which had fol- 
lowed the tumult of that Sabbath day. It was but little he 
had to say in reply. The Jews were completely routed and 
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dispersed. When they found that to contend longer was use- 
Jess, they gave way in all directions, and made for the security 
of their homes. Almost all in this manner escaped from 
the Roman soldiery ; some, however, were seized and cast 
into prison, —a part of whom had already perished by cruel 
and lingering deaths. Upon inquiring after the mother of 
Anna and Philip and what had befallen her, Zeno replied that 
no sooner was the work of destruction at the Synagogue com- 
pleted, than the Greeks in a crowd, joined by many of the 
Roman soldiery, made for her dwelling and soon razed. it to 
the ground, destroying also the walls of the garden, and what- 
ever else there was on which they could lay their rude and 
violent hands. ‘The widow herself, knowing in season of the 
intended assault, was concealed in the dwelling of a friend, 
and soon as the city became calm again, disguising herself, fled 
for the dominions of Herod. 

“I now yielded to the hospitable importunity of Zeno, and 
accompanied him to his house. This truly it was necessary 
for me to do, whether it liked me or not, for with the dwelling 
of the wine merchant had been destroyed all that which it con- 
tained ; so that | could do no otherwise than take shelter be- 
neath some friendly roof, till I should be able to repair my 
losses.. And this too must be done with speed ; for, although 
Zeno had used all his eloquence to that end, he could obtain 
for me only till the following morning to make such prepara- 
tions as should be needful, in order to my departure and jour- 
ney. Through the ready aid afforded by the Grcek these 
preparations were soon completed, and before the sun had left 
his bed on the day succeeding that of my deliverance, I bade 
farewell to Caesarea, and through its southern gate took my way 
into the surrounding country. A single camel was sufficient 
for such things as I desired to take with me, committed to the 
charge of his driver, a Jew of Caesarea, well commended to 
me by Zeno for his knowledge of the road and his honesty. 
Zeno would not allow me to depart alone, but must needs, not- 
withstanding all the dissuasion 1 dared to use, accompany me a 
part of the way. Soon as the city gates were opened there- 
fore we issued forth, plunging at once into the hilly region 
which stretches to the south of Caesarea. I had left the par- 
ticular direction we should take to Zeno, being wholly ignorant, 
as you may suppose, my mother, of the country 1 was about 
to traverse, except that | had a general notion of the quarter 
where lay the Jordan, the Salt Sea, and Jerusalem. 
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“It was with no little satisfaction that, after a scene of so 
much violence as had lately passed in Caesarea, and events that 
had ended so disastrously to persons for whom, though known 
but for so short a period, I had conceived a sincere friendship, 
I found myself once more surrounded by nature alone, which 
is ever at peace. All sights and sounds at this early hour of 
the day, and this calm season of the year, were such as gave 
rise to healing thoughts. I had had enough and more than 
enough, for once, of what | have ever loved so well, strife and 
uproar ; and I greeted with areal and hearty welcome the new 
world into which I was now entering. The air was still, the 
earliest rays of the sun were just lighting up the highest peaks 
of Mount Carmel, a few clouds lay sleeping in the East, a 
peasant now and then, with his loaded mule or camel, passed 
us on his way to, the markets of the Roman capital, while 
others were just emerging from their dwellings to commence 
the labor of the day, — these and the like objects were now 
before me and around me, and I confess I felt it to be no un- 
welcome change after the days spent in Cesarea. I rode on 
at first silently enjoying my new existence, without a thought 
of my companion, or of the way we were going; and asa 
thing {truly worthy of admiration, Zeno interrupted not my 
reveries, nor once uttered a word, till at Jength weary of my- 
self and my thoughts, I asked him, if the camel driver were 
taking us on the most direct route to Beth-Harem, for it seemed 
to me that we were keeping too much to the sea. 

“« It is by no means,’ replied my companion, entering ea- 
gerly the door I had opened, ‘ the most direct way, but it is 
a safer way than any other; and agrees by reason of its soli- 
tariness with the wish, which but yesterday you declared, to 
avoid as much as might be the more thickly peopled districts, 
seeing that you felt but little in the mood of mingling or con- 
versing with any,—a poor temper truly for a traveller; for 
what shall he know more of a new people or country, than 
before he saw them, who keeps the company only of his own 
thoughts? He may, indeed, publish the fact, that here he 
crossed a river, and there a mountain, and there passed through 
a city or a town, but of what the people are, who are of more 
account than hills or rocks, he will know no more than his 
mule. A country is but a larger city, and how, my young 
Hebrew, should I know the name and the affairs of every man 


in Ceesarea, as praised be the gods I do, if I went about like thee, 
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with a shut mouth and a frost-bitten visage. If thou wouldst 
know what is in man, the tongue is better than instruments of 
torture to find it out. Used with discretion, and as need shall 
be with cunning, and no corner of the heart shall keep its se- 
crets. ‘There be few in Caesarea, Greek, Jew, or Roman, but 
by the use of this gift of nature 1 am familiar as well with their 
hearts as their faces. Pilate, the dark Pilate hath not escaped 
me.’ 

“‘¢ How’ I asked, interrupting the stream of words, ‘have 
you approached the inaccessible Pilate?’ 

« ¢ Pilate,’ he replied, ‘hath Procla, and Procla hath Cata- 
philus, and through these two Syracusan glasses, properly 
adjusted, do I read his soul. No man, not Pilate even, 
is wholly himself; others possess a part, more or less ; he must 
let out into one. ear or another, else, as a wineskin, would he 
burst with the inward ferment. So that by a careful spying, 
you without difficulty learn the way through one into another, 
and thus by direction or indirection do you obtain universal 
knowledge. The sight of a man, truly considered, is more in 
his tongue than his eyes; the sight, I say, that sees more than 
trees, clouds,.or hills. But for thee, if thou wouldst travel se- 
cretly, and unobserved, and without using thy true eyes, this way 
which we take is the better ; and, as I said, it is also safer for 
thee, and for that reason chiefly is it that I have chosen it out of 
many. ‘There may be those in Caesarea who would gladly do 
thee an ill turn ; for be it now known to thee, that in the affray 
at the Synagogue, at that moment when Philip and Anna fell, 
and thou didst then plunge into the thickest of the fight, many 
of the Romans, and some. of consideration too, Greeks also as 
well as Romans, bit the dust; and by many has thy life been 
with oaths devoted. ‘This way is therefore best for thee ; it 
lies among these hills of Megiddo, a part of the Carmel ridge 

as thou seest, and is least likely of any to have been chosen 
as the path to Beth-Harem. Here then thou canst linger and 
muse at thy leisure, and dream or sleep. Yet before ‘[ leave 
thee should I say, that by and by turning toward the east and 
leaving the hill country, thou wilt suddenly find thyself at the 
gates of Samaria; but being a Jew, thou mayest not choose to 
pass among Samaritans.’ Forgetting my new character I in- 
formed Zeno with some little energy, that I was a Roman, and 
cared not whom I travelled among ; —— Jew and Samaritan were 
alike. At which he laughed heartily, amusing himself at great 
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length, with the ease with which I was first a Roman, then a 
Jew, as the occasion or circumstances seemed to require. 

“Thus we travelled on, Zeno having found me a listener 
again, and overwhelming me with a flood of words — till the sun 
was well up, and the chill air of the morning was giving way 
before the heats of an unclouded Syrian day, when he declared 
that, with whatever reluctance, he must part from me and re- 
turn to the cooler retreats of the city. 1 commended to him 
the mother of Philip and Anna, should she ever seek again the 
precincts of Cesarea, and besought him, if such a step would 
give her pleasure, to afford her every aid she might require to 
enable her to reach Rome, and take up her dwelling with my 
mother. This he promised to do; and should such an event 
take place, 1 am sure, my mother, it will be grateful to thee as 
well as to myself. The Greek then turning his horse’s head, 
and giving me his best wishes and the blessing of his gods, was 
soon lost sight of on his way to the city. I must confess a 
sadness at his departure, notwithstanding he so often proved a 
vexation through the mass and the strangely assorted varieties of 
matter, which ‘without pause he would pour into any ear that 
remained open. But what was a sensible relief was the cir- 
cumstance, that he rarely required sign of assent or dissent on 
the part of the listener; it was enough if there were tokens of 
so much life as proved him to be awake. 

“ Being now left to myself, I took more note of the country 
through which my road lay, and of the nearer and more distant 
objects by which I was surrounded. It was a region very full 
of beauty of every sort; and I was not sorry, though I truly 
lamented the loss of the Greek as one who had befriended me, 
to be alone in the midst of it. Hills of a considerable height, 
like the lower ridges of the Appenines, which here and there 
shoot out on either side to the Adriatic and the Tuscan seas, 
were on my right and left, some bare and rocky, but for the 
most part clothed with verdure, and showing, perched upon 
el vations far above the path I travelled, the dwellings of the 
inbabitants surrounded by their vineyards, for which they win a 
place where to a stranger’s eye there. seems little else than 
cliffs of rock. But wherever the ground opened, and the hills 
drew back a space, the cottages of the peasantry were thickly 
set together, buried beneath the foliage of the rich fruit-bearing 
trees of these climes, or encompassed by fields covered with 
the best products of the season, or by plantations of the olive 
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and the fig. The tall and majestic date tree was here and 
there to be seen overtopping all others, and giving a sure sign 
of a neighboring habitation. But chiefly was the eye pleased 
with the vineyards, i in which, as with us, the vines are led 
from tree to tree and shrub to-shrub, where these natural sup- 
ports are at hand, so forming a thousand shady -retreats from 
the noon-day sun. ‘The vintage was already in progress, and 
descending the craggy steeps, or winding along the road, or 
standing at the wine presses were mules and asses heavy-laden, 
and almost hidden from the sight, by the overhanging burden of 
the red grapes of Judea. Merry ‘and noisy with the wild songs 
of the country weremany of the troops of laborers, as we met 
them coming and going with their fragrant loads. ‘ Peace be 
with you,’ was the good wish often bestowed upon me with 
free gifts of the ripe fruit they were bearing along. All that 
met my sight or hearing was proof of a happy and contented 
people, for whom the earth yielded with bounty what was 
needful to their support, and between whom and a prosperity 
such as few lands could boast no hindrance seemed to stand 
but this slavery to Rome; this. dependence not, indeed, so 
much on Rome as on her servants, who, oftener than is known 
to the powers at home, thrive by the oppression and injury of 
the subject province. More and more, my mother, the more 
I know and see of our tribe, do I find myself .drawn to them. 
Not forever should a people like this dwell thus in subjection 
to a foreign power. Yet have they now continued for so many 
years subject in this manner to Rome, and so accustomed are. 
they to the insults and injuries of a state of slavery, that they 
perceive not the evil of their condition ; just as the limbs long 
bound by chains come at length to beso hardened, that iron is 
as any other -substance. Many have forgotten that they are 
slaves. So long have they borne the exactions of the tax- 
gatherer, that they see in him the messenger of a lawful power. 
Especially is this so among these hilly and remote regions, 
where they witness no other tokens of their subject state be- 
sides the stated visitations of the publican; dwelling otherwise 
in security and peace, enjoying the religion transmitted to them 
by their fathers, and the various customs which distinguish them 
{from every other people. 

“ When we had journeyed on. several hours, and the heat 
had grown to be burdensome both to ourselves and our beasts, 
we looked around for a cool and pleasant spot, where we might 
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shelter ourselves from the fierce rays of the sun, and obtain the 
rest and refreshment which were now greatly needed. ‘This, 
after passing over a barren and sandy track, we soon found ; 
for upon leaving it and entering again beneath the dark shad- 
ows of some trees, which from their kinds denoted habitations 
at hand, we perceived, not far before us, beneath a spreading 
mulberry, one of the humbler dwellings of which we had 
passed so many. No ray of the sun seemed to penetrate the 
high roof of the mulberry and some lofty palms that was stretched 
over it. The signs not of poverty, though the house was 
small and low, were before us, but of comfort that springs from 
simple habits of life, and natural wants which the fruitful earth 
abundantly supplied. At the door, turning the mill to the 
sound of their voices and that of a spring, which tumbled from 
a: rock at the side of the house and fell sparkling into a rude 
basin below, sat two young girls, so separated from all other 
things by their labor, the noise of the stones, their music and 
laughter, and the tumbling rivulet, that our approach was not 
observed till we were quite near them, when suddenly ceasing 
from their work, while one shrunk backward within the door 
of the cottage, the other at once arose, and, advancing toward 
me, besought me, in reply to my inquiries, to alight and rest 
myself during the heats of the day, while she and her sister 
would draw water for our beasts. I was not slow to accept 
her hospitable offers. And in a few moments more I was 
reposing in the cool shade at the door of the cottage, while our 
animals were turned loose to feed upon the wild shrubs, and 
quench their thirst at the spring, from which the sisters supplied 
the water: in their large pitchers. As they performed this 
service, while no others made their appearance from the dwell- 
ing, nor did any others seem to be in its neighborhood, I asked 
if they dwelt alone. 

*«* Not alone,’ said the elder of the sisters as she poured a 
fresh pitcher of water into the watering trough, ‘ yet almost 
alone, for mother we have none, and our father is gone up to 
the Feast where he strangely abides. Our brothers are in the 
field on the other side of yonder hill, where they gather the 
grapes. We shall not see them till the sun has fallen. So it 
is, Sir, every day ; we are at home, but the rest are for the 
most part away at their labor.’ : 

“ ] asked at what feast their father was absent and where. 

“«'Truly,’ replied the girl with a look of simple surprise, 
‘I thought you. had been one of us.’ 
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¢ Perhaps I am,’ I rejoined, ‘yet still I know not where 
your father can be gone.’ 

«¢ Tf” she replied with hesitation and confusion, ‘ you were 
a Jew, as assuredly I should judge you were from your coun- 
tenance, you could not be ignorant, that the great Feast hath 
just passed, the Feast of the Harvest, at which it behoves every 
good Jew. to go up to Jerusalem, whither my father is gone, 
but whence ere this he should have returned.’ 

“<< The ‘hills,’ cried out Ziba the camel driver, ‘ between 
this and the city, be full of robbers. It calls for good courage 
and good arms to go through 1 in safety.’ 

“Our father hath both,’ replied the daughter, ‘and we do 
not fear.’ 

“<< But what,’ rejoined the camel driver, ‘ hath thy father, a 
Samaritan, to do at Jerusalem? I doubted to rest here— 
but ’ — 

“¢ Fear not,’ said the girl, ‘ we are not of Samaria but Ju- 
dea; but were it not so, the water of the spring could not 
harm thee or thy cattle.’ 

“<«That may be,’ replied Ziba, ‘or may not be; when a 
people are left of God, it is reason that neither their water nor 
their grain is wholesome.’ 

“The girl at this laughed as she said, ‘ Our grain is grown 
indeed partly on the soil of Samaria ; beware of the cakes I 
shall now bake, lest they choke thee, or change thee to a Sa- 
maritan or a Devil. But rest you now while we make ready 
some food.’ 

“ Saying this, the sisters retreated within the cottage, bearing 
with them the meal they had been grinding, and while I slum- 
bered through weariness and the heat, — it was about the fifth 
hour, — they prepared hot cakes of wheat and barley, milk, 
cheese, and honey, of which, when restored by sleep, we par- 
took with many thanks for the great refreshment. hen this 
was over, and Ziba was employing himself in making ready 
_ the animals for our further journey, many questions were asked 
concerning the late troubles in Cwsarea, a rumor of which, 
both going beyond and falling short of the truth, had reached 
this lodge in a wilderness. ‘ We hear,’ said the sisters, ‘ that 
great numbers of our people were slain. But as we judge 
from what we know, the Jews were over hasty, and put them- 
selves needlessly in the way. of danger. Alas! we have ever 
been people fond of quarrel.’ 
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« ¢ But,’ said I, ‘do you suffer no burdens which are hard to 
bear, bound on you by this Roman power? And may not 
the slave turn on the tyrant who treads him under foot?) What 
say your father and brothers, when the publican comes with his 
Roman warrant for the fruit of your labors, which goes not to 
the treasury at Jerusalem, but to Pilate’s coffers, or across 
the great sea to Rome?’ 

“They replied, ‘ Ah, Sir, but then we live in peace in our 
homes, and enough is left whereon to live. Prophets have 
dwelt in poverty, and why should such as we care to be rich? 
And, besides, if we paid not, our taxes to the Romans, we 
should pay not less to some governor of our own at Jerusalem. 
Our father says, that our own people, when they have held 
the power, have been as hard as Rome. Our brothers think 
not so indeed ; they are ever crying out for freedom, and think 
that to be delivered from Rome and Pilate would be freedom ; 
while our father tells them it would rather be anything else.’ 

«“*'Thy father,’ cried Ziba, ‘if no Samaritan is worse than 
a Samaritan, being, as he is a dog of Herod, the slave of a slave, 
on whom may all curses light.’ 

«“ «Thy tongue,’ cried the. girl, ‘inflamed with sudden pas- 
sion, is false as Gehazi’s ; and take heed lest his leprosy cleave 
to thee. My father is no slave of Herod, and no traitor in 
act or thought. Were all Jews such as he, then might we rule 
ourselves. But itis, as he says, because of the rotten heart of 
the people, that it is needful we be in bondage to Rome or 
some other power. It is for our sins that it is so, and must be 
so. Besides, Sir, we have ever found a friend in Procla, the 
wife of Pilate, to whom we yearly carry up our country wine 
and the choicest of our fruits.’ 

«“¢ Ah hah,’ cried Ziba, ‘now doth thine own mouth con- 
demn thee.’ 

“<1 beseech thee,’ said the girl, addressing me, ‘ rebuke thy 
slave ; his tonge offends. We are none the less Jews because 
of the favors of Procla. There are none than we more zeal- 
ous in every custom of our fathers. But we may be Jews and 
still believe that a Roman hath a heart as well as we. If it 
seem strange, that we, though so distant, do know the wife of 
Pilate, it chanced with her, as with thee, to rest here with ber 
attendants, as for her greater pleasure she took this more secret 
way, — and to those who love the face of the earth, this more 
pleasant way, — to Jerusalem ; Pilate himself passing through 
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Samaria. When we saw her, we learned that the Gentiles 
were not all such as at the synagogues we were told, but that 
the God of the Jews is also the God of Gentiles, and has 
set his image in them. For, Sir, surely never was there in 
woman a gentler soul than Procla’s,— nay not our mother’s, 
—dand that is much to say, too much it would seem, I doubt 
not, to those who knew her only. Spite of thy slave, we hope 
and shall say so, that no evil befel the wife of Pilate in the 
fi:ht at Caesarea. For the whole city we have heard was in 
arms, and many slain on either side.’ 

‘| assured her that no evil had befallen her, and imparted 
a greater pleasure still, when I said that I myself, though I 
knew her not, had been beholden to her for my liberty. 

“ As [ said this the younger sister exclaimed, ‘See another 
traveller approaches, he is in good time. ‘The cakes are yet 
hot upon the hearth.’ 

« At the same moment emerging from a pathway among 
the surrounding shades, in a direction as if he had come from 
the sea, appeared the traveller; apparently oppressed as we 
had been by the heats of the mountain passes or leafless plains. 
After the wish of peace had been exchanged, the stranger was 
at once besought by the elder sister to come with his horse to 
the spring, and himself to alight and partake of the simple 
fare which still covered the board, — an offer not to be refused ; 
which was, indeed, gladly accepted. My attention was at 
once fixed upon the new comer, for his whole appearance was 
remarkable. The signs of wealth were many, and great in the 
horse he rode and his trappings, and in his own dress ; but these, 
though they caught the eye first, were at once forgotton in the 
greater power of his countenance and form, which instantly 
made the beholder conceive of him as one raised above 
others by birth and condition, or his own natural force. He 
was in the midway of life or beyond. Not of a severe but yet 
of a deep and penetrating glance, his eye seemed not only to 
see what it fell upon, but to pass into it and through it, not as 
if with any injurious intent, but because simply it had that power. 
His color was as dark as that of the Jews ever is in this hot 
climate, — darker than we often see in Rome, except in those 
who have just crossed the sea, — his beard of a just length and 
black. These things I at once noted as he saluted me with 
the others, and conversed with the sisters. I would willingly 
have remained, but as when he arrived I, with Ziba, was just 
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on the point of departure, I could not well do so, and therefore 
inquiring first the distance and the direction to the tomb of 
Ahab on the outskirts of Samaria, I was about to depart, when 
the stranger said that as he was pursuing the same road to the 
same place, he would accompany and direct me, if that would 
give me pleasure. I was not slow to accept the proffered ser- 
vice, and when resting but for a few moments he had partaken 
of some fruit and wine, we took leave of our entertainers and 
set forward on our way. 

“ When I first turned to where the young Jewess pointed, 
and beheld my companion as he issued from the dark wood, it 
had seemed to me, as often happens, as if the same event had 
once taken place before, or, as if a dream had suddenly come 
to pass. As he approached and I beheld him nearer, I did not 
doubt that I had in some place and at some time before seen 
him. In a single moment more the truth was plain, that I 
saw once again the Jew horseman of Czsarea, who, more 
like an apparition,—even like the terrible horseman that of 
old in the temple fell upon the royal thief, Heliodorus, — than 
a reality, had risen from the earth, and for a time turned the 
tide of battle. It was with great joy that I found myself per- 
suaded of this truth, for it could not be but that such an one 
must be of power among the Jews, and fitted to give me all 
the knowledge and counsel I could need or desire. At first it 
did not seem reasonable that he should have on his part any 
knowledge of me, but when I considered that from what Zeno 
had let fall, as well as from the manner in which my weapon 
and my body had been hacked, that I had been long and fierce- 
ly engaged in the fight, — though in some sort beside myself, 
— it seemed to me not unlikely, that he also might have some 
recollection of me, which was made certain almost by the 
manner in which his eye now and then fell upon me, as we 
rode on, and was again withdrawn. I, therefore, soon as an 
occasion would allow, turned our discourse upon Cesarea, ask- 
ing him whether he had now just left that city. He replied, 
‘that, as I had seen, he came not immediately from that direc- 
tion. He had last come from Antipatris ; but since he was in 
Cesarea, he had journeyed to the north as far as Sepphoris ; 
but Herod having suddenly made his appearance there, whom 
he had hoped to find absent, he had not remained, but with- 
drawn at once to the sea coast.” 

«< You have not been idle, then,’ I rejoined, ‘ since the affair 
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in Cesarea ; when this same horse bore you against the cen- 
turion and his troop at the moment the brave Philip was cut 
down.’ 

“¢T too am right then,’ replied the stranger, ‘ in supposing thee 
to be the young madman who broke loose at the same moment, 
but driving headlong and blindly into a mass of the Greeks 
was quitkly overpowered and pinioned. I marvel to see you 
among the living, having once been within reach of Pilate.’ 

“‘] then gave him an account of the manner in which I had 
been so fortunate as to escape from his power; and in my 
turn asked him by what chance he had happened to come up 
at the unexpected conjuncture he did, and by what means, when 
the odds were so great against him, he had been able to effect 
his retreat. 

«<« As soon,’ he replied, ‘ as I heard of the intended outrage 
upon our people in Cesarea, I resolved to be there to stand b 
them as I might. I could not, however, reach the place till the 
morning of the Sabbath when the assault took place; when, 
having 1 no means of learning what was to be done on the part 
of the Jews, — the fight, indeed, was already begun, —I could 
only rush upon the scene in the manner I did, and with such 
followers as, with but brief notice, I could persuade to join me. 
I fought till the coming of a fresh legion of the Roman power, 
made longer resistance to be certain destruction, or captivity, 
without any attending advantage, when with the rest of our 
unhappy countrymen I fled ; and while they took shelter in the 
bye ways of the city and their dwellings, 1, borne by my good 
Arab, passed the gates, and soon gained the neighboring hills.’ 

«But why,’ | asked, ‘as you made toward the centurion 
gave you that warning —to save a life you yourself were about 
to take?’ 

«¢ For the reason,’ he replied, ‘ that even as I would not that 
child of mine should do the deed of Judith or Deborah, so 
did it grieve me that Anna a child of Sameas should, whom I 
had known and loved as a daughter. Neither was a willing 
that a brave Roman should die the death of a dog. Yet how 
knew I but it was the Lord’s doing? And who was I to hinder 
or defend? Wherefore gave | forth that uncertain voice, which 
if the Lord so pleased the man should comprehend, and so be 
saved fora more worthy death with me hand to hand, a fate 
I should have soon dealt out to him. It pleased the Lord that 
he should die as a fool dies, by the hand of a woman.’ 
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“¢¢ And it was to revenge her death,’ I said, ‘that I threw 
myself into the fight, which otherwise I should have shunned ; 
for I deemed it needlessly provoked.’ As I said. these last 
words, the eye of my companion fell upon me with a meaning 
quite different from its former expression, and which showed 
that dark passions were lodged within. 

“« How sayest thou ?’ he bitterly asked —‘ needlessly pro- 
voked? Is the life of a Jew nought, and his faith nought? 
Shall he at the word of a Roman give up both? Is he forever 
to be the sport of the tyrant? Are his only words to be, here 
is my neck for thy foot, and my throat for thy knife? Verily I 
thought thou wast a Jew also. Why then didst thou fight to 
revenge the death of a Jewess? What was she to thee ? } 

*¢¢ She was much to me,’ I said, ‘as was her mother — even 
as for two weeks and more I had dwelt beneath their roof, and 
in that short time had I come to love her as a sister. And it 
was to revenge her death, and not because I could justify the 
revolt of the Jews, that I joined the fight. Yet dol not, in 
saying this, admit that I am no Jew. Iam now a Jew, if I was 
not in Rome whence I am but lately come, and it was because I 
had become a Jew, that I withstood Philip and his adherents 
to the last, as more mad than wise. ‘They were as men driv- 
en by their passions, and seeking their own revenge rather than 
their country’s good.’ 

“ At this the Jew horseman looked at me as if he hardly 
understood me, notwithstanding his far-reaching and all-em- 
bracing eyes. A calm again came over his spirit, and in the 
tones of his former conversation he said ‘I perceive, young man, 
there is virtue in thee. Abjure thy Rome a little longer, and 
dwell among thine own people, and thou wilt grow to be worthy 
of thy great descent. But the Roman Jew, as I take thee to 
be, is no Jew.’ 

“| said that it was my purpose to see the whole of the land, 
in its length and breadth, from Dan to Beersheba, and from Ara- 
bia to the shores of the sea, ere I again return to Rome; and 
but for the interruption of my plans ‘occasioned by the tumults 

of Czsarea, | should long since have been at Beth-Harem, 
whither | was now bound, and whence, after abiding there a 
space, I should set forth on my Jewish travels. 

“ ¢ Whom seek you at Beth-Harem ? ’ asked the stranger ; ;* for 
I myself dwell there, and will guide you on the way. 

“T said [sought the dwelling of Onias a prince, as I was 
old, of that country. 
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“¢ None so well as I,’ he quickly replied, ‘can take you to 
his dwelling, for | am Onias of Beth-Harem.’ 

‘ At this unlooked for announcement, I was amazed as 
you may well suppose, my mother, and could only say in return, 
‘that I then was his nephew, Julian of Rome, the son of 
Naomi.’ 

“ Not less astonished than I was thy brother in his turn. 
He welcomed me hastily to the land of our Fathers, and would 
not doubt that, when I had dwelt for a time beneath his roof, I 
should take too deep root in the soil ever to flourish again in 
that of Italy. He asked with great affection after your wel- 
fare, and wished that you too had undertaken your travels to 
the East. For a long time we conversed of the condition and 
welfare of our family, dispersed as it is so widely in Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, and Syria. He ended with saying, that he 
trusted ere long that events of such a kind would take place in 
Judea, as to call back all wanderers and residents in foreign 
lands to their native soil; new scenes were about to unfold. 

*‘ Since leaving the cottage among the hills, where we had 
been so hospitably entertained, we had journeyed on through a 
richer and more highly cultivated soil. Although the region was 
still hilly, and rocks were to be seen jutting out on the sides of the 
hills, yet was there no spot to be discerned from their base to 
their summits, which did not bear testimony to the labors of the 
husbandman, and was not burdened with the products of the 
latter harvest. Villages on all sides, wherever the eye could 
reach far around, were seen half buried amongst the dense fo- 
liage of these regions, and the high ways everywhere filled 
with the heavy wains, drawn by oxen or bulls, and laden with 
fruits and grain. Never had I beheld a region that gave so 
many proofs of industry and skill on the part of the inhabitants ; 
or where the population appeared to enjoy more of the com- 
mon comforts of life. We were still winding along among val- 
leys of utmost beauty and fertility, when as the hills on the north 
began to open, Onias said, that we were now within the terri- 
tory of Samaria, which, for his own part, he would gladly have 
avoided ; but seeing, as he judged, that I should feel desirous to 
pass by a place so famous as the city of that name, he had 
departed from the course which he was accustomed to pursue 
when he crossed over from the sea to Beth-Harem. ‘Soon,’ 
said he, ‘as we reach yonder hillock on the summit of which 
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you can already see the ruins of the tomb of Ahab, will you 
obtain a view of the city.’ 

‘In a few moments we stood on the place to which he had 
pointed. ‘The ruins of what had been a structure of some 
magnificence covered the spot, over which towered palms and 
cypresses. Before us and below us lay the city, built upon 
an elevation of an oval form in the midst of an extensive plain, 
bounded on all sides by a circle of hills. We ourselves were 
upon a part. of the southern range which thus hemmed it in. 
At a distance were visible, toward ‘the sea, the tops of Car- 
mel, and toward Galilee Mount Tabor, towards the Jordan 
Hermon and Gilboa, and behind us Gerizim and Ebal; 
while in the north, like the light clouds that were above 
us, we could just discern the snowy peaks of Lebanon. 'The 
city glittering beneath the rays of the sun, then not far above 
the horizon, gave unexpected tokens, in both the extent of the 
walls and the overtopping structures within, of its extent and 
of the wealth of its inhabitants. I expressed to Onias my de- 
light and surprise. 

“ ¢ What you see,’ he replied, ‘is the work of Herod ; not, as 
you may believe, of those half-idolaters. Herod wanting a 
strong hold here in the heart of the land, rebuilt Samaria, 
which, since the destruction of it by Hyrcanus, had lain in 
ruins. Now, by reason of the immense sums which Herod 
expended in the building of the walls, and in erecting temples 
| and theatres within, and especially because of the multitudes 
of new inhabitants, Greeks, Jews, and Romans, whom he com- 
pelled to remove thither, it is grown to be a place of some 
consequence, but not of so much as its foolish inhabitants are 
fain to believe. They area bastard race. Upon a Gentile 
stock have been grafted decayed and rotten branches from 
all parts of the earth, so that there is as little of the blood of 
the Jew in a Samaritan, as there is of the true faith of a Jew in 
his doctrine. Come on, let us give them our backs. May 
their prosperity decrease daily.’ 

I “] would willingly have lingered longer on a spot so agree- 
able in itself, and which spread out before the beholder so wide 
and beautiful a prospect. Inwardly resolving at some future 
| time to return and examine at my leisure a country that 
| seemed to offer so much to reward the observer, I followed 
| pe and Samaria was soon hidden again behind hills and 
woods. 
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“¢Sebaste,’ said Onias, abruptly as we resumed our jour- 
ney, ‘Sebaste is the name which Samaria now bears, given to 
it by that flatterer Herod ; a Roman name to a Jewish town— 
as ill sorted as a born Jew with a Roman name. What ill 
chance gave thee the name of Julian?’ 

“My father, I answered, would have it so, who he might 
know was no lover of his own race. 

“*T might have guessed as much,’ replied Onias ; ‘Rome 
weaned him from Judea. And when Rome spoiled him of his 
Jewish nature, it wrought a greater ruin than sometimes when 
it spoils a kingdom. ‘Thy father was born for greater things 
than he ever performed. His days were passed in amassing 
wealth ; they should have been spent at the head of armies.’ 

“¢So,’ said I, ‘is it ever the nature of the more powerful to 
draw everything over to itself. The greatness, splendor, and 
renown of Rome, dazzle the young mind and easily take it cap- 
tive. It was but a little while since, that to be known to be a 
Jew, was to me the great affliction of life. In truth the shame 
of my descent has been to me the only evil I have suffered 
from my birth. Wealth could satisfy every wish of my heart, 
but it could not cause me to be born again; it could not 
change the hue of my skin, nor the features of the face.’ 

“¢ Happy for thee, Julian, that a power higher than thyself 
ruled over thee and saved thee. Judea needs thee; and I 
trust to see thee answer to her call.’ 

“T said, that I was now bent upon knowing the exact state 
of the country, that I might learn what part it became me to 
act. I could not in Cesarea take sides with Philip, because, as 
I judged, he was over hasty, and outwent the judgment of the 
people at large, whereby he injured rather than benefited a good 
cause. 

“<< Nevertheless,’ rejoined my Uncle, ‘it was a sign of 
the times, and showed what is in the heart of the Jews, 
What happened in Cesarea would have happened also in 
Jericho, in Sychar, in Bethsaida, nay even in Samaria; for so 
much may be said for Samaritans, that they love not Rome, 
but look, even as we do, for a deliverance from her dominion, 
and for a Deliverer. Julian, the time ripens! The wise and 
the good of our land, with impatience await what shall ere 
long be made manifest.’ 

“« Onias said this in deep and earnest tones. I hoped that he 
would go on, but he paused. 
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“T then said, ‘ that even in Rome I had heard somewhat of 
that concerning which he spoke ; but it was little and uncertain, 
and I knew not what to think. From my mother I had heard 
of a day of deliverance to which our tribe looked forward, and 
of the coming of the expected Messiah; but of what was 
truth and what was error, in such expectations, I knew nothing. 
Philip too had spoken of the same things. But, to me, it 
all seemed doubtful and baseless, without anything certain 
and fixed, to which the mind could attach itself; — while that 
Judea was an oppressed and degraded kingdom, that her rights 
were withheld, her sceptre unrighteously wrested from her grasp, 
her liberties gone, were things that every eye could see; and 
the remedy for such evils not t difficult to be devised, nor out of 
all hope to be carried into execution.’ 

“ Qnias, at this, looked upon me with an expression not easy 
to interpret. But words soon followed. 

“¢ Young man,’ said he, ‘ your speech is both pious and im- 
pious. The piety, I believe,is your own; the impiety is your 
father’s. Had God forsaken you, as your father did, you had 
now been altogether as one of the Gentiles. But He has 
watched over and redeemed you for ends greater than you 
now know of. When once beneath the roofs of Beth-Harem, 
I shall trust to weed out the errors that now offend thy mind, 
and plant in their place the seeds of truth. There be others 
there also, men learned in our laws, at whose feet a willing dis- 
ciple shall drink in wisdom as water.’ 

Onias, as he said these words, fell back into himself, as 
I perceive he is ever prone to do, and we continued our way 
in silence. 

“ The shadows of evening were now around us, and we were 
travelling still among the hills that stretch to the east and south 
of Samaria, but not in solitudes, for the country was every- 
where thickly peopled, and the ways were yet filled with trav- 
ellers to and from Samaria, and with the peasants of the neigh- 
boring places, returning home with empty or loaded wagons. 
I was looking to keep on our journey during the early part of 
the night, and reach the Jordan at least, before we slept; but 
my uncle now informed me that a little distance beyond where 
we were, we should arrive at the Inn of Jael nigh unto The- 
bez, where we should rest, for our beasts’ sake, until the follow- 

ing day.. While he was speaking we emerged from the hills 
and woods, and descended the last slope which conducted us to 
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the plains. As we thus descended, Mount Hermon was before 
us, over which the moon was just climbing ; and beneath us lay 
the valley of the Jordan stretching to the horizon, covered with 
its villages, the nearer of which were clearly visible, with 
groves of the palm intermingled sending their lofty tops to the 
heavens. I was too much engrossed by the -beauty of the 
scene to think of my companion ; and we rode on, each pursuing 
his own thoughts, till we approached the Inn of Jael. ‘This 
we found thronged already by those who had come to seek 
shelter for the night ; for, at this season of the year, although a 
fierce heat is apt to rage through the day, the air becomes 
cold at night, and heavy dews descend, so that the covering 
of a roof or of a tent is necessary. We at first believed 
that there could be no room for us, the concourse of strangers 
was so great, the court yards being crowded with beasts and 
their lading, and the apartments and the roofs with their owners 
and attending slaves. But no sooner did Jael discover who 
was his guest than the room, which had been refused us by 
some to whom we had first applied, was quickly furnished. 
We were conducted to the roof where, a tent being spread over 
us, we partook our evening meal and rested for the night. 

“‘ When we had supped, and I then sat looking off upon the 
surrounding country and conversing, Jael, our host, joined us 
with low obeisances and formal speech. He hoped that the 
great Onias had returned in peace. All the country had la- 
mented his absence. It was many days, and seemed months, 
since he had bestowed upon his poor dwelling the honor of his 
presence. ‘I learn,’ said he, ‘ that thou hast been beyond Sep- 
phoris even to Sidon.’ 

“‘« Farther than that, Jael,’ replied Onias, ‘ even as far as 
Antioch and Edessa. What hast thou heard from Beth-Ha- 
rem of late; are all well?’ 

“¢ All are well,’ replied Jael; ‘to day a traveller from the 
East, and who had passed through the midst of Beth-Harem, 
reported, as from those who had knowledge, that all were well 
in the house of Onias. — Thou wast not, then, at the outbreak 
at Cesarea, where the mad-cap Philip, son of Sameas, threw 
all the city into a blaze.’ 

“My uncle frowned as he said, ‘ Jael, thy soul is too much 
in thy purse. ‘The Lord reward thee not according to thy zeal 
for him ; for thy lot were then truly but as that of the wicked.’ 
“¢ Should I,’ said Jael quickly, ‘ plough up a wheat field with 
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full and milky ears only to try a better seed? Should I shave 
this beard, in hope that a comelier one might sprout? Should I 
take out a bill against my wife, that I might win perchance a 
better one? My beard is well enough, my wife is well enough, 
my wheat is well enough. Ah what shall come of change 
and commotion but losses? Who suffer? None but rogues 
and mischief-makers. Who’—. 

«Twill not reason with thee,’ said my uncle with impa- 
tience. ‘ It is well for Judea that some souls are made of other 
stuff.’ 

“¢In my belief, continued Jael, ‘the Jews of Czsarea 
were dealt with after their deserts. A man now-a-days can 
live scarce a day in peace for these sons of Belial. But the 
blood let in Caesarea may keep it cool in Jerusalem, so shall 
good come of it. Hast thou heard the news here on the Jor- 
dan, Onias? If we now bestir ourselves we may do greater 
things than they in Caesarea.’ 

««¢ What mean you?’ said ‘my uncle. 

“«¢T speak,’ said Jael, ‘ of John of Hebron, who hath taken 
pains to travel beyond the Jordan, and up and down in that 
region, some say, stirring up the people, but others only preach- 
ing. But who can stir the people more than he who preaches ? 
The ears of the council I trust will be open to take note of 
him.’ 

«¢ But what mean you ?’ said Onias, ‘and of whom do you 
speak? Jest not after thy fashion.’ 

“<I speak truly but what I hear,’ replied Jael, ‘ and jest not. 
I have not seen this wanderer myself; but have heard somewhat 
from every one who hath come from beyond Jordan. Some 
even hold him a prophet ; but it were nearer a truth, I doubt 
not, to hold him possessed of a demon. Prophets do not grow 
on every bush.’ 

*¢ ¢ How is he followed?’ asked my uncle. 

«¢ From farand near,’ answered Jael, ‘ have people resorted 
to him, some even from Jerusalem. But that makes for nothing, 
seeing that they of Jerusalem are ever running after some new 
thing.’ 

cet What,’ continued Onias, ‘is the manner of his life and 
appearance ?’ 

 Jael could not say. He had heard a thousand varying 
accounts from travellers, but knew not which were true or 
which were false. His belief was that he was one in part be- 
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side himself, and who was therefore just the kind of adventurer 
to amaze and seduce the people. With the help of a few 
magic arts, he would soon make himself great. — The vo- 
ciferations of new comers, now calling loudly upon Jael, put an 
end to our discourse ; our host descended with reluctance to 
perform some of the duties of his office, and soon after, closing 


the folds of our tent, we fell asleep.” 








Art. VII.— Rosanna; or Scenes in Boston. A Story; 
by the Author of “ Three Experiments of Living, &c.” 
Cambridge. John Owen. 1889. 





THERE are some writers who soon inspire confidence, and 
lead us to welcome whatever comes forth in their name. 
With this feeling we sat down to read Rosanna ; and the feel- 
ing is strengthened. It is not a remarkable book in any re- 
spect, but it is a very interesting, and will prove, we cannot 
doubt, a very useful book. This is its purpose, to be useful. 
It was “ written and sold for the benefit of the Infant School 
in Broad Street, Boston.” With the character or condition of 
that school we have no acquaintance. We have not been led 
to place entire confidence in the establishments generally that 
pass under that name. We take it to be a fact, that most in- 
fant schools have failed to accomplish that which was once ex- 
pected, and that the public have been satisfied to return to the 
common schools. Every one, however, has probably felt, that 
an exception might be made in favor of certain communities 
and places. There are circumstances in which we can con- 
ceive an infant school to be of the greatest benefit. And 
they are just the circumstances which will be conveyed to 
minds familiar with the place, by the terms ‘‘ Broad Street, Bos- 
ton.” If there are any to whom the place or its character is 
not familiar, we can only ask them to read this little story, 
where they will learn something both of the place and the 
operation of the school. 

But this is not the direct object of the story, nor by any 
means its chief use. We regard it, whatever may have been 
the design of the writer; as an instrument for the promotion 
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of a work of reform, which holds no mean place among the 
characteristics of our age—the temperance reform. Would 
that all instruments used for that noble end were as judicious 
as this, —not many, we believe, will prove more effectual, 
than those of this class, humble as they are. Yet we feel little 
disposed to imply censure against any who are attempting to 
help the work in question. It is a work that engages our 
heartiest sympathy. Its warmest advocates, its very zealots, 
have our sympathy, — more at least than its opposers. We 
cannot conceive it to be in man, to weigh fairly the evils of 
intemperance, especially to see and feel them as they affect 
any of his own kindred, and not be filled with a zeal that may 
seem to many fanaticism, and may sometimes run into it. No 
ardor of this kind amazes us so much, or grieves us so much, 
as to find wise and good men, even those in the highest seats 
of justice and religion, setting themselves in direct opposition to 
measures of reform, and allowing all the influence that they 
throw into the scale at all to work against reform. We know 
the answer to this. ‘They do not oppose reform, but only par- 
ticular modes and instruments, —and these for the single rea- 
son, that they believe them not favorable, but prejudicial. 
Must they not do this if they are true friends to temperance? 
Is it not as clear and Christian a duty, to oppose that which 
injures as to encourage that which helps a good work ? 

We wish to reply to this argument. We admit its force. 
It is not merely plausible, but real. Our reply is not designed 
to show its falsity, but to consider its application. We are not 
able to assent to all the use that is made of it. It has its 
place and its obligation. It is not to be scouted. Its advo- 
cates are not to be set down as the advocates of sophistry, and 
the enemies of truth and good. This is the greatest mistake 
that the temperance zealots have made, in our opinion. They 
have a good cause. ‘They have reason for their zeal. But 
they have no right to condemn, censure, or distrust those, who 
see not the wisdom of all their measures, and feel it a sacred 
duty to frown upon such of the measures as in their opinion 
will do injury instead of good. It is the worst form of intol- 
erance as well as weakness, which we sometimes see now in 
the temperance and abolition ranks, — the intolerance of de- 
nying right motive and true interest to those, who like not the 
badge or bondage of party, and who cannot, either as a matter 
of taste or principle, adopt the language, or wield the weapons, 
that are pronounced by the leaders indispensable. 
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We know individually, whose hand has never been seen, 
whose voice may never have been heard publicly, as connected 
with either of the causes in question, yet in whose fervent inter- 
est and beneficial action upon them, we have more faith, than in 
some who withhold from such as these all the credit, which 
they take so liberally to themselves. ‘There is an assumption 
and arrogance, which we cannot understand; and with which, 
viewed by the lights of history, and judged by the principles 
of reason, human fallibility, common truth, and Christian char- 
ity, it requires a good measure of the last to have patience 
always. 

But to what does this admission amount? What does it 
prove, if anything, for either side of the argument? On the 
one side, and of itself, it proves, or rather it constitutes, the 
simple vindication of freedom of opinion and diversity of action. 
If any one denies these at the present day, or thinks them 
inconsistent with purity of motive and the best character, he is 
the last man in the world that we should stop to reason with. 
On the other hand, this admission yields nothing to the op- 
posers of temperance men and measures, except this same 
liberty of thought and action, which they derive from God, and 
for the use of which they are accountable to God and to man. 
It is liberty, but not license; the liberty of law and principle, 
guarded by religious sanctions, and attended at every step by 
the most solemn responsibilities. 

These responsibilities pertain to the manner of opposing 
error, as well as the manner of advocating truth. And this is 
one objection that we have to make to the common application 
of the principle, whose justice we have admitted. Allowing 
that the advocates of temperance are extravagant and injudi- 
cious, that some of them are intemperate and intolerant, it is 
still a question, whether they are to be opposed, or in what way 
opposed. Because you believe many are injuring a good cause 
by their fanaticism, it does not follow that you may abandon 
that cause, and be blameless. What good cause has not suffered 
from fanaticism? And what would have been the fate of the 
best, of the Christian religion itself, if true friends had forsaken 
and stood aloof, the moment it was injured by false or foolish 
friends? Still less is any one at liberty, not only to forsake, 
but to oppose, because of extravagance and folly. None are 
at liberty — to make our meaning plain and give it a bearing 
on the actual case — to forsake in such a way, to withdraw in 
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such a way, that it will amount to opposition, be so construed 
by the enemy, and so felt by the friend and the cause. For 
example, a man, who has been active for temperance, becomes 
all at once passive ; from warmth passes to coldness ; from the 
expression of interest and devotion to no expression at ‘all. Nay, 
“ does not stop in the passive and negative. He is virtually 

ed now. He is not silent but talks, and talks always in 
a 2 doubtful, distrustful, perhaps reproachful tone, as to the whole 
matter. Name the subject of temperance, and it is sure to set 
him on a run of objections! Speak of any new measures, 
and before they are explained or known, he is talking about 
fanaticism! Ask him if such an address or story is not a good 
one, he admits it, “ but —.” Ask him if he does not think tem- 
perance is a good cause and intemperance a great evil, he ex- 
claims emphatically, as if offended by the question, “ Yes, cer- 
tainly, but —.” 

Of this kind of opposition, we soberly think there is a great 
deal too much. ‘There is a great deal for which the friends of 
virtue, society, and law are responsible. We see many rea- 
sons for believing, that at least as great injury has resulted to 
the promotion of temperance, from the distance at which its 
former friends have kept themselves, their coldness, objections, 
and reproaches, as from the heat of partisans, and the impolicy 
of measures, You may Say, it is all to be traced to the 
over-zealous and the foolish. Grant it, and grant that they 
have no excuse for their folly, that there is no doubt of the 
injury they are doing, and that moreover it is extremely disa- 
greeable and sometimes disgusting to come in contact with their 
coarseness and their violence. All this we may admit. We 
have felt it. . But we see not that it alters the matter of princi- 
ple or duty. It cannot destroy obligation. It may be a suffi- 
cient reason for not acting in a particular way or with certain 
men. But it is not a sufficient reason for not acting atall. Even 
if it authorizes us to keep silence, it does not authorize us to 
speak in opposition, or in such a way as will be sure to be con- 
strued into opposition, and can have no good effect. If he that 
is not for us is against us, much more they, who speak against 
us when they speak at all, vote against us when they vote at 
all, and allow all their Ginnes and their « ech, their looks, 
jokes, doubts, their fears and arguments, their very manner of 
expressing hopes and offering prayers, to tend to the discour- 
agement of those engaged in the work, and the emboldening 
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of the adversary in all his shapes. We shrink, we tremble, at 
such responsibility as this. We grieve to see how little it is 
considered, and how great the evil distinctly resulting. We 
beseech the friends of temperance to be sure that they are 
acting the part of friends. ‘Their sincerity is not the question. 
Neither is the sincerity of the zealots. The wisdom and 
responsibility of both are the chief matters to be weighed by 
both. 

We turn to another view. There is one form of promotion, 
and one ground of objection to the cause of temperance at the 
present moment, which may be taken as the representative of 
all others. We refer to legislation. Upon this the contro- 
versy is now made to turn. We regret that it is so. It is ex- 
ceedingly to be lamented, that a great moral reform should be 
committed to the mercy of party, and made to depend on the 
most uncertain of all instruments in a popular government, — 
legal enactment. We have never believed this to be a wise 
course, to the extent to which it has been carried, or in the way 
in which it has been managed. ‘That legislation should not be 
employed at all, is rather a ludicrous assertion, coming from 
people who have used it always. ‘The only question is, and 
we choose not to be diverted from it, whether the aid of law, 
which has been invoked and employed from the first settlement 
of the country, shall be extended beyond the usual limit, and 
carried to higher degrees of restriction, amounting to a quali- 
fied prohibition. And this question, as a merely legal one, we 
have no thought of discussing. It is out of our province. 
Moreover, we consider it no longer in dispute, as a constitu- 
tional question. It has been decided. And no decision have 
we seen from any tribunal, no opinion have we read from 
any competent judge, that has not been in favor of the 
constitutionality of such laws, even as absolute and offen- 
sive as the late law in this state. Nor yet are we con- 
vinced, that the popular vote of the state, if thrown to- 
morrow, on this unembarrassed question, would not be in 
support of the license law. But that is not the inquiry. 
The expediency of the law, and the practicability of enforcing 
it, are the only points properly in dispute. And of these we 
have chiefly to say, that, in our poor opinion, the expediency 
has not yet been tested, and the practicability has been pre- 
judged and defeated by the very men who alone could se- 
cure it. The practicability of any measure can never be 
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known, while magistrates, ministers, officers of justice, men of 
influence, and leaders of fashion, pronounce it tmpracticable 
the moment it is promulgated, — and thus encourage and in- 
vite the spirit of opposition, smile upon the violators of law, 
chuckle at their cunning and their fraud, and cut off from the 
question itself, in whatever form it arises, the common privilege 
of an impartial and just judgment. 

While, therefore, we earnestly regret that the question was 
ever brought to this issue, while we place infinitely more con- 
fidence in moral power than in any other for this and any 
reformation, we do lament to see men using their moral power 
against law, and as the case now is, against temperance. Be- 
sides, there do seem to us to be cases, on which, in our blind- 
ness perhaps, we see no possible chance for moral power to act, 
except through the arm of the law, which is itself one instru- 
ment and expression of moral power. In what way the law 
is to be brought to bear upon these cases, we do not know. 
But that it should in some way, that it always has in some way, 
that new states of society call’ for new applications of the law, 
and aggravations of the evil demand extensions of the power, 
is about as clear to us, as that government exists, or men are 
men. 

We beg leave to illustrate our meaning in part, by telling the 
short story of Rosanna. We suppose it to be founded in 
fact. At any rate, every one knows that its chief facts are com- 
mon enough. Rosanna is a good Irish girl, who at the age of 
sixteen is induced to emigrate, by a letter from a young coun- 
tryman here, who promises to make her his “ darling wife.” 
She lands in Boston, and Jerry McCarty first gets her a place 
in the family which he serves as coachman, and then fulfills 
his promise of marriage. In a short time he proves intemperate, 
and Rosanna’s trials begin. She struggles with poor health, 
maternal cares, and the neglect of her husband, until -death 
relieves her of two children, and she is soon thrown upon the 
cold world, the widow of one who has died a drunkard, with 
only the labor of her own hands to provide for herself and 
two. surviving children. Alas, that is not the worst. She too 
has tasted the cup, and now resorts to it for oblivion. Of 
course she can find little employment, and that which she 
does get serves for poison more than for food. Her pur- 
poses are yet good, her self-respect is not gone, her children 
she dearly loves, and all would be well but for the solicitations 
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of appetite, sharpened by poverty, and tempted, fed, maddened 
by opportunity and facility of indulgence. It is hard to think, 
that there is no way in which such facility can be prevented, 
in any similar case, however peculiar. In this case, to be sure, 
it was furnished chiefly by a neighbor, a kind countrywoman, 
but of such habits herself, that her principal kindness consisted 
in giving to Rosanna and her children the “ thimble-full,” 
when nothing else was at hand. But how did she obtain it? 
For her means were also scanty, and she had some sense of 
right.. ‘She was not ignorant; there were times when her 
conscience spoke loudly, and she resolved to take the intoxi- 
cating draught no more ; but she could not resist, and still her 
steps wandered to the little grog-shop, which was ready to ac- 
commodate her with a quantity proportioned to her means.” 

There it is. The little grog-shop! ready to accommodate ! 
Yes, in any quantity, proportioned to the means of the poor- 
est customers, taking in pay the last pittance they have for 
bread, the, furniture from their wretched garrets, the clothes 
from their shivering children, the very beds on which they are 
dying inch by inch. And this cannot be prevented? The 
wretches who deal out to these deluded, friendless, helpless 
beings, the poison of body and soul, destruction for time and 
eternity, cannot be reached by the laws of an intelligent Chris- 
tian people? Preach it till you are weary. ‘Let all the rulers 
and judges of the land declare it, —we will not believe it. 
While there is moral force in man, while there is civil govern- 
ment in the land, and a God ruling in the heavens, we will not 
believe it. Men, who are utterly dead to all other appeals, 
whose consciences are seared with a hot iron, on whom “ moral 
suasion ”’ has no more effect than on stone walls, — men who 
will take a piece of meat in barter for rum from a drunken 
wife, when they know the poor husband has procured it with 
difficulty for his starving family, — men who will inhumanly 
push a woman out of their own doors, where she has come to 
beseech them, with tears and on her knees, not to give drink to 
her brutal husband, and then will lure that husband to drink 
again, and drink till he dies, or murders his wife, and abandons 
his children to wretchedness and loathsome vice, — to say that 
such men cannot or must not be restrained, — why, you may 
as well break up society, and laugh at justice, and mock at 
humanity and its God. 

We did not finish the story of Rosanna. It is short. Bad 
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habits grew upon her, temptations pressed, she yielded, de- 
spaired, became frantic, and strayed towards the water, as if to 
end her sorrows in their quiet depths, but was arrested and 
taken to the house of correction, and there condemned to six 
months’ labor, her family and friends supposing her dead. She 
is at last found, and by kind and judicious encouragement is 
restored to her children and herself. The tale is beautifully 
told, without pretension but with natural and touching sim- 
plicity. He who can read it without being moved to some 
good purpose and persevering effort, to at least the expression 
of interest in this work and the open vindication of right, is to 
be pitied. 

“ But what can we do? ”—all exclaim. It is not our purpose 
now ta show. We are only arguing against the assertion and 
admission that nothing can be done, and especially that the 
law can do nothing. It is plain, that in all such cases, there is 
no power but law, and if that is powerless, we may at once 
fold our hands, and comfort our hearts as we can. In regard 
to the instances here given, there would probably be two re- 
plies made by those who condescended to make any. One, 
that they are extreme cases, exceptions; the other, that they 
must be treated as nuisances, and that the common law has 
always provided for such cases. ‘To the first assertion, we 
must simply offer a negative in point of fact. We cannot see 
that their being exceptions would materially alter the case. 
But in truth they are not exceptions. They are common, to 
the full extent of degradation and turpitude just described, 
though of course in various forms. At no time probably, would 
it be difficult to find similar cases in all our cities, and in most 
large communities. If in the single year 1832,— which we 
take merely because we know the fact, — four hundred and 
fifty-three common drunkards were committed to the house of 
correction in Boston, beside the many that were not committed, 
and the various grades of intemperance coming short of com- 
mon drunkenness, — we must either infer that this city is worse 
than most places, or admit that the amount of this horrible evil, 
even in extreme forms, is not easily overrated. We leave 
others to judge how much of the evil might have been prevent- 
ed, by a municipal government that gave in one year six hun- 
dred and ninety licenses! This seems very much like legis- 
lating for intemperance, though it may not be lawful or wise to 
legislate for temperance. 
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As to the alleged power of complaining of these vile panders 
as nuisances, and thus getting redress at the common law, we 
have been surprised to hear it proposed by good men as suffi- 
cient. ‘To what does it amount? How many have, how 
many will or can obtain security in this way? Beside the ob- 
vious fact, that the very proposition implies the mischief is 
already done, it is idle to suppose that people generally, es- 
pecially the poor and ignorant, will go through a course of 
legal prosecution and conviction, whenever the difficulty occurs. 
And suppose they do, how many are the chances of success, 
in such a community as ours, and with such an instrument as 
the law? Or, admitting success, if the abused husband should 
prove that a particular shop is a nuisance, and cause it to be 
closed, ——are there not a hundred others offering the same 
facility and equally “ready to accommodate ?” Is the broken- 
hearted wife to go to every dealer in the city, and expostulate 
with him, till she is driven out or knocked down, and then 
prove that each and every one is a nuisance ? 

It amazes us, in this connexion, to hear so much said of the 
rights of traffickers, and so little of the rights of sufferers. 
Every one must be secured from the invasion of his liberty and 
property, but no one can secure the morals of his children or 
the peace of his family from the most outrageous wrong. If a 
man enters your house and takes a silver spoon or a_ pair of 
shoes, he may be reached; nay, he must be immediately 
seized, and fined or imprisoned. But let that same man lure 
your son into a grog-shop, or, without any unusual allurement, 
give him drink again and again, till his limbs fail, his mind 
reels, and his soul goes to its account, all steeped as it is, — 
and the man must not be touched, or the many men who have 
wrought the destruction cannot be reached, and so they must 
be left to lure and destroy another and another. Which is 
worth most, a spoon or a life; a pair of shoes, or an immortal 
soul? We know very well, that it is easier to convict and 
control in the one case than in the other. But that, which we 
do not know, is that it is impossible to control in the latter 
case, and wrong to attempt it, lest it encroach upon rights and 
liberty. Are liberty and rights all on one side? Indeed, as to 
encroachment, what sort of consistency, what manner of re- 
gard for private property and liberty is that, which enters a 
man’s house, his castle, and tells him it must be cut in two, or 
pulled down, to suffer a rail-road to come along, or make a 
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street a little broader, and then turns round, and tells him he 
cannot and must not be protected, in person, children, or prop- 
erty, from the greatest seduction that ever tried human weak- 
ness, and the most savage cruelty that ever jeered at human 
misery ? While all this, be it remembered throughout, pertains 
to an article, which the judgment of the civilized world has 
pronounced wholly unnecessary, and always pernicious as a 
common beverage. 

When we look at these facts, and hear the objections and 
opinions of the present day, we are sometimes carried back to 
our first associations with the evil of intemperance. The ear- 
liest recollection we have of it was seeing a posted list, in 
our native village, of the names of certain common drunkards, 
who were not to be allowed to purchase strong drink, and to 
whom none were allowed to sell it. And whenever we do 
go back to those days, two questions start up to trouble us. 
The one, — why it should be worse, to help those out of the 
world, wkom you have made unfit and unable to remain in it, 
than to degin the destruction, and carry it up to the very point 
beyond which there is no remedy. And the other, — how it 
can be lawful, constitutional, expedient, to forbid those to buy 
drink who have already used it to their ruin, and those to sell 
it who have sold all for which they can get gain, — and yet 
not lawful, constitutional, or expedient, to impose any prohibi- 
tion on the buying and selling, which begin the whole evil, 
form the habit, corrupt the morals, injure the community, wreck 
the family, and ruin the soul. 3 

Then history runs farther back than memory. And when 
we read the license laws, passed by our fathers among their 
earliest acts, when we see in the old colony statute of 1680, a 
hundred and sixty years ago, such prohibitions as these, “ Nor 
shall any merchant, cooper, or keeper of wines, or other per- 
sons that have them in custody, suffer any person to drink to 
excess ;’? — “ Nor shall any person, licensed to sell strong wa- 
ters, or any private housekeeper, permit any person or persons 
to sit drinking or tippling strong waters, wine, or strong beer, 
in their houses,” &c., — we are again perplexed to understand 
the present bold and angry talking about the novelty, illegality, 
intolerance, and utter folly, of legislating for temperance, re- 
stricting and prohibiting. Again we glance at recent times, 
within the knowledge of all, and see among their curious facts, 
that in a certain year,.the Board of Health of the city of 
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Washington resolved that the sale of ardent spirit was a nui- 
sance, and they therefore “ prohibited the sale of it, in that 
city, for ninety days;” and Mr. Wirt gave his legal opinion 
in favor of their power so to prohibit. Why? Because they 
feared the cholera. And what did the cholera do, in all its 
ravages here, compared with the scourge that sweeps off thirty 
thousand inhabitants from the land every year? Or what 
power Is that, which ean prohibit utterly for ninety days, and 
cannot for any length of time that it sees fit? Yet again, there 
is a law in our land, and in most civilized countries, making 
traffic in human flesh to be piracy and murder. And must we 
be very cautious how we use hard terms in describing, or at- 
tempt to make and execute laws controlling the traffic in hu- 
man hearts and homes, in the liberty of freemen, the reason of 
accountable beings, the affections and aspirations of the soul ? 
We have said more than we designed on this old theme. 
But we have not said the half that we feel. ‘There is a cruel 
wrong somewhere, and it falls with peculiar weight upon those 
whom we are most bound to protect and relieve, — the poor, 
the young, and the tempted. ‘There are inconsistencies throng- 
ing us on every side. Men talk of their liberty as above all 
price, and they are throwing it away, and stripping others of it 
day by day. They groan about taxes, and they tax them- 
selves and the whole community enormously year after year, 
or suffer dealers and drinkers to tax them, for the consumption 
of that which they allow they do not need, and whieh brings 
upon their revenue, their energies, and all their resources, a 
burden to which every other is light. We pay largely, and 
resign no little of our freedom, for the protection which govern- 
ment extends over our property and lives. But when we im- 
plore rulers or citizens to protect us and our children from the 
decoys and pitfalls that are thick spread around us, or help us 
to snatch our brother from the merciless fangs of a monster in 
human shape, they tell us they cannot interfere with a man’s 
business, they will not curtail his liberty, they must not hazard 
an election, they dare not enforce an unpopular law; and so 
they dig another pitfall at our very door, and multiply the lures 
all along our streets, and extend over them that same defence 
which they refuse us and ours! OQ, it is miserable mockery. 
It is blank sophistry. It is dreadful inhumanity. Where pe- 
culiarly the guilt lies, or what is the remedy, it is for others and 
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all to consider. ‘That there is guilt, every conscience that is 
alive feels. ‘That there must be a remedy, every believer in 
God and Christianity knows. 






E. B. H. 








Arr. VIII. — The Christian Layman, or the Doctrine of 
| the Trinity fully considered and adjudged according to the 
4 Bible. By A Curistian Layman. 1840. 






AutHovueHx the interest in the controversy respecting the 
{ doctrine of the ‘Trinity has so far subsided, that a work on the 
! subject must fail of attracting that attention which would have 
been drawn to it a few years ago, there is still room for a good 
treatise ; and we suppose, that in scme parts of the country, 
4 such an one as this before us would be secure of a hearty wel- 
come. Where the subject has been longest and most familiar- 
it ly canvassed, there yet remains a great deal of partial knowl- 
edge ; and we know many well-satisfied believers, who yet are 
so superficially indoctrinated, that this little volume would be 
of essential service to them, if they could be persuaded to read 
it. And why should they not read it? Why should they be 
so reluctant as they are to inform themselves on the ground of 
i‘ their doctrinal belief? A main reason why error keeps its 
| ground and truth is so inefficacious is, that there is so little in- 

} telligent acquaintance with the reasons which disprove the 
| one and sustain the other. We cannot help hoping, therefore, 
that the appearance of a new work, written not by a professed 
r theologian, but by a man occupied with other cares and pur- 
7 suits, will excite the dormant interest of some minds, and lead 
4 them to the study of this great argument. It is vain to say 
| that the controversy is over. It is not over. It never can be 

over, so long as the churches prefer to substitute human creeds 

for the Bible. ‘The error is too deeply inwrought into the very 

heart of society, and the whole structure and texture of the 

church, to be soon or easily removed. 'To what avail an un- 

answerable argument, an irrefragable demonstration? It is 
heard perhaps by six hundred or a thousand ; it is possibly 
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read by two thousand more; all of them, but five or ten, al- 
ready holding the truth, and one of those five or ten perhaps 
in a state of mind which renders conviction possible. How 
many years must sermons be preached and books written at 
this rate, before the world will be converted? And until the 
world is converted, the controversy is not ended. It does not 
rage, as it did twenty years since; so much the better; but 
the truth needs just as much to be told, and ignorance and 
prejudice to be enlightened. ‘The gospel never can completely 
triumph till it is completely purified ; and it can be complete- 
ly purified only by a continuation of that process of discussion 
by which it has advanced thus far. 

We do not therefore esteem “ The Christian Layman ” an 
unseasonable intruder. ‘There is a place for his book, and we 
trust it will find readers. If so, it will do good. Making no 
pretensions to extensive learning, or profound research, though 
not deficient in either particular, and laying no claim to novelty 
of views, it presents, with great simplicity and in an earnest 
manner, such arguments as cannot fail to enlighten and satisfy 
those, who shall give them a candid perusal. We acknowledge 
that, for ourselves, there are some points on which we should 
have preferred a different representation, and some expositions 
of Scripture which we esteem of doubtful validity. But there 
is room for diversity here, without abridging the value of the 
main argument. 

The ‘ Introduction” to the work, in the first chapter, ex- 
plains the purpose of the writer, and the principles on which 
he intends to proceed. : 


‘“‘ Every writer has some object in view, when he undertakes 
any work ; and it is well to state that object, at the commence- 
ment. I will here say, that it is not my intention to increase the 
unhappy divisions, and unkind feelings, which exist in the relig- 
ious world ; nor to build up or aid any sect, doctrine, or creed, 
that is not fully supported by the Bible; nor to condemn any, 
that is not clearly contrary to the testimony of God. If I know 
myself, I have no preference for any system, beyond what the 
truth as it is in Jesus requires. Although I have been educated 
in what is called the orthodox school and faith, yet I have no 
desire that it should be supported, if it is not fully substantiated 
by the gospel truth; nor would I favor any other doctrine, that 
is not clearly maintained in the same way. It cannot be my 
object to endeavor to gain, personally, the applause of men, 
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(I only hope to escape abuse and reproach,) for I do not intend 
that it shall be known even who I am; being desirous that the 
work should stand or fall, according to its merits or demerits.” 

‘It is my most ardent desire to discourage and do away, as 
much as possible, all differences, divisions, controversies, and 
unkind feelings, that now unhappily prevail; to unite all profes- 
sors as a band of brothers, so that, as Christ prayed, they all 
may be one, as he and the Father are one ; and that it may be 
said of all, with admiration and praise —‘ see how these Chris- 
tians love one another!’ And I do seriously hope, that all the 
churches on earth, which are now, nominally, almost innumera- 
ble, may be united into one general church, headed by the same 
glorious name, the only name by which salvation can be obtain- 
ed —and be called the Christian church, or the church of Christ 
on earth; that all the names of the different sects may be laid 
aside, and that there may be but one denomination known 
among Christians, which should be that of Biblists, or Scrip- 
turalists. Should I be the means, in any degree, of promoting 
any of these objects, I shall feel happy ; though, at nearly three- 
score years and ten, I cannot surely expect, or look for, any 
earthly reward — but shall aspire only to a consolatory hope, 
that I may receive, at last, that divine, beatific annunciation of 
the Judge — ‘ Well done.’ ” — pp. 1-3. 


The second chapter is made up of a large selection of passa- 
ges, which contain “ all the most important evidence in the Bible, 
which has any relation to the nature and character of God, of 
his Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” A very brief chapter suc- 
ceeds on “ the Being and Attributes of God,” and then five of 
some extent on “the Divinity of the Son of God,” in which 
are discussed the prominent texts that have been adduced in 
favor of his supreme divinity, and the doctrine of his preéxist- 
ence and superangelic nature set forth as the true theory of 
the gospel. The eighth and ninth chapters treat of the medi- 
ation of Christ and its Object, in the course of which the doc- 
trines of the double nature and the atonement are examined. 
The subjects of the succeeding chapters are, “Salvation by 
Christ ;” “The Trinity in Unity,” with an account of the in- 
consistent and contradictory explanations of the doctrine sent 
out in different ages by its most noted advocates ; “ 'The Evi- 
dence relative to the Trinity;” “The Personality and Deity 
of the Holy Spirit ;” « The doctrine respecting the Son of God, 
and respecting the Father; Trinitarian Creeds; the argu- 
ments of the ancient fathers, and of late writers on the sub- 
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ject ; and a brief account of the origin and progress of the 
doctrine and the causes of its continuance.” We can in no 
way give so satisfactory a notion of the manner in which these 
various topics are treated, as by one or two extracts from the 
book itself. The seventeenth chapter is rendered particularly 
valuable by its numerous citations from orthodox writers of all 
ages, containing expressions or concessions utterly inconsistent 
with the trinitarian doctrine. We quote two or three of them, 
with the author’s remarks ; observing only, that as he gives no 
references, we are obliged to take on trust the correctness of 
his citations. 


‘Bishop Pearson says, ‘It is most reasonable to assert, that 
there is but one person who is from none ; and the very generation 
of the Son, and procession of the Holy Ghost, undeniably prove, 
that neither of those two can be that person. It followeth there- 
fore, that this person is the Father. From hence he is styled 
one God, the true God, the only true God, the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The Bishop does not say, (like mod- 
ern Trinitarians,) the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are God, or 
the only true God; but expressly, that it is the Father alone 
who is such. And again, he says, ‘ There can be but one per- 
son originally of himself subsisting ; because a plurality of more 
persons so subsisting would necessarily infer a plurality of Gods. 
— Jesus Christ, who certainly is not the Father, cannot be a per- 
son subsisting originally of himself.” Such kind of expressions 
abound in the Bishop’s exposition on the creeds. And Bishop 
Bull says, ‘ This assertion [of the Son’s subordination] is partic- 
ularly to be heeded, upon the account of some modern writers, 
who earnestly contend, that the Son may be properly stiled, God 
of himself; which opinion is both contary to their own hypothe- 
ses, who maintain it, and to the catholic doctrine. He [the Fa- 
ther] is derived from no original, is subject to none, and can no 
more be said to be sent by any, than to be begotten by any. 
Which things manifestly denote some superiority of the Father 
over the Son, even in that respect wherein he is most properly 
the Son of God.’ 

“The language of the learned Dr. Payn is very clear and ex- 
pressive. ‘The Father is the only self-existent, unoriginated 
Being, whom the Scriptures, creeds, and Christian offices call 
God, absolutely, and by way of eminence and prerogative. The 
Son is produced of the Father, and so is not [«vrodes, or] God 
in that sense as the Father who is from none. But God, as it 
signifies a self-existent, unoriginated being, is predicated only of 
the Father.’ ” 
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** Now, though it is strange, yet it is (or should be) well 
known, that these celebrated authors, from whom I have just 
quoted, have been and are now considered by many, as strong 
supporters of the doctrine of the Trinity. But to me it appears, 
(and | think it must so appear to every candid, intelligent Chris- 
tian,) that they have fully disproved the doctrine ; that they have 
actually demolished the essential and necessary pillars of its sup- 
port ; that they have annihilated the supposed supreme Divinity 
of the Son of'God, showing clearly that he is of himself neither 
omniscient nor omnipotent ; that he has no power, or oroperty 
whatever, but what was given him of his Father ; that they have 
destroyed the imagined equality between the supposed three per- 
sons, making the second and third subordinate, inferior, and 
obedient to, and dependent upon, the first, the Father Almighty ; 
and that they have set at nought the impossible numerical unity 
of three in one, or technically speaking, steed in unity.” — pp. 
308, 309, 313. 


This paragraph on the personality of the Holy Spirit is a 
fair specimen of the writer’s manner. 


** The prima facie evidence is against the personality of the 
Holy Spirit, because it is, in the original Greek, and in En- 
glish, of the neuter gender; and if it is a person of any 
sort, it is the only person in heaven or earth, that is of that 
gender. Again, it has no proper name; and if it is entitled 
to personality, it is the only person in the Universe that has 
no name. The Holy Spirit is not a proper name; it is 
only the appellation of a thing or power. Proper names do 
not have the English article before them. We do not say the 
Jesus, the Peter, the Paul, or the John. Again, according to 
all we know of spirit, the spirit of a being is the being him- 
self, his whole self, including all his powers and attributes; and 
not another distinct and different person of that being. The 
spirit of a man, though a complex being, spiritual and material, 
is considered to be the whole man, the whole and only person. 
Spirit or soul is often used in the Bible for man ; as ‘ Eight souls 
were saved by water in the ark :’ ‘ Let every soul be subject to 
higher powers.’ And there is a stronger reason why the spirit 
of a purely, exclusively spiritual being should be considered as 
that being, the whole of that being, and not a part or person of 
him. The true, strict meaning, therefore, of the spirit of God 
must be God himself, the whole Deity comprehending all his 
attributes, powers, and perfections ; and not a distinct person or 
part of him, though it is often used in a figurative sense to de- 
note a single attribute or power of him, as we shall notice here- 
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after. Such being the prima facie evidence in the case, there 
is a stronger reason, why the proof of the affirmative of the 
allegation of the personality and Deity of the spirit should be 
clear and positive. But such proof is not to be found anywhere 
in the Bible, in nature, or reason, or in anything we know. It 
is nowhere asserted in the Scriptures, that the Holy Spirit is 
God, or the third person in Deity; and certainly it is not so 
proclaimed in his works. We are therefore obliged to have re- 
course to inference, or presumptive evidence, to procure proof 
to support a presumption. ‘This is the best we can do, until we 
have a new and different revelation, or unless we take the 
creeds, catechisms, or confessions of uninspired men, in place 
of a revelation of God.” — pp. 224, 225, 


We, perhaps, ought not to close without expressing our dis- 
approbation of some of the ungracious epithets occas‘onally 
applied to the opinions or reasonings of other men. ‘They are 
not only out of place in all fair argument, and therefore in all 
instances to be repressed, but they are at variance with the 
general spirit of the work, which is marked by a regard to the 
laws of courtesy and Christian charity. 


H. W. jr. 








NOTICES AND INTELLIGENCE. 


The Theory and Uses of Natural Religion ; being the Dud- 
leian Lecture, read before the University of Cambridge, May 
8th, 1839. By Joun Gornam Patrrey, D. D., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature. Boston. 1839. 8vo. pp. 76.— 
For some years back most of the Dudleian Lectures have been 
inserted entire in this Journal, and if that course had been taken 
with the lecture before us, the contribution would have been one of 
permanent value. As, however, the author has seen fit to give 
it to the public in another form, we ought before this to have an- 
nounced its appearance. Our apology is that we hoped to find 
opportunity to prepare a more extended and elaborate review, 
such as the greatness of the subject, and the ability with which it 
is discussed, might justly claim. But we have waited to no pur- 
pose. There is indeed an essential difficulty in the case, grow- 
ing out of the vast extent of ground gone over by the lecturer, 
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and the consequent brief and sketchy character of the argument ; 
which make it hardly possible, within reasonable’limits, to notice 
the topics in order, or to find any to which such prominence has 
been given, as to arrest particular attention. Hence almost the 
only objection to the discourse. Some have thought that it par- 
takes too much of the nature of a general summary of what 
might be said on the subject, and that it would have been better 
if the author had concentrated the lights of his ingenious, acute, 
and well stored mind on a few points, on which, if anywhere, it 
is now felt that the argument labors. But we must not choose 
for others the best application of their powers. It is enough that 
we have here a succinct statement of “the theory and uses of 
natural religion,” which for its symmetry and compactness, its 
logical refinements, and scholar-like execution throughout, cannot 
fail to find as many admirers as readers. 


The Poet’s Tribute. By Witttam B. Tappan. Boston: 
D. S. King and Crocker & Brewster.— There are certainly 
numerous little faults in these compositions, as there have 
been, so far as we know, in most of the poems which the same 
author has given to the public. They are the work of one who, 
like Sprague, Whittier, and other of our most popular writers of 
this class, have been indebted in a great degree to themselves, 
and in a very small one to circumstances — to what are called ** fa- 
cilities» — for their education and success. Such men always 
must feel the ill effects of this process, as well as the good ones. 
Their mere style can very rarely be equal to their sentiments, 
talent, or spirit.. Mr. Tappan’s case is such a one. Witness, 
for example, the address to the ‘‘ Pennsylvania,” and those on 
** Texas ” and on “ Bunker Hill.” These are full of spirit, full of 
talent, and on the whole very effective in spite of everything. But it 
is just as we say; they are effective, notwithstanding the author 
is not a master of mere style, though by the way, he has some- 
how or other possessed himself of a very considerable degree of 
literary skill too, and we are sometimes tempted to think the little 
crudities we complain of must be ascribed to carelessness alto- 
gether, so exceedingly fine a verse, line, or phrase does he strike 
out, as it were, when he has “‘a mind” forit. The Lines to his 
** Little Son,” * Foretaste,” and “ Better Thoughts,” are among nu- 
merous specimens of such composition. They leave us little to de- 
sire. These poems, and such as these, have gained their author 
a name, and what is better, they have endeared him to thou- 
sands of hearts, for many of his poems, we are well aware, have 
enjoyed a rather extraordinary circulation in their day. We ad- 
vise him to adhere to this kind of poetry. His forte is in the 
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devotional and ‘domestic. And let him be studious of style, a 
little more than he has been. The spirit of his writings, we must 
do him the justice to say, is eminently excellent, cheerful, thought- 
ful, and full of the love of every living thing. 


The Slave: or Memoirs of Archy Moore. Second Edition, 
two vols. in one, 12mo. pp. 238. Whipple and Damrel, 1840. — 
We rejoice in the multiplication and circulation of books like this. 
The abler the better; but we do not care so much for ability 
as for the spirit in which they are written. Books, pamphlets, 
reviews, newspapers, devoted to the discussion, morally and po- 
litically, of Slavery, cannot be printed too fast nor sent too far. 
These are the true means by which to affect and convert the public 
mind. We have every day less and less faith in public meet- 
ings, speeches, associations, and concerted action on the part of 
parent and branch societies, scattered over the face of the whole 
land — while we have more and more in the continual droppings of 
the Press. The argument or the tale which is read quietly at 
the family fireside or in the closet does a better work — its influ- 
ences are more wholesome and more likely to be enduring than 
those which flow from the heated orator in the midst ofa heated 
assembly. With a free press and a free mail—truth and free- 
dom cannot but triumph. 

The book before us, written with a great deal of talent, we 
understand is a fiction. It pretends not to be a:narrative of real 
events. Asa fiction it would have answered its end far better 
had the author adopted a simpler style ; especially as it professes 
to be the autobiography of a slave. In its present form it is in 
this respect a constant violation of probability. We read in 
what professes to be the language of a slave, that which we feel 
a slave could not have written. A book on the same theme in 
the style of De Foe would have gone on the wings of the wind. 
But if Archy Moore is a fiction, inasmuch as its particular se- 
ries of events never actually occurred, it still is fact in a much 
more important sense, inasmuch as events of a similar charac- 
ter, only we doubt not of even ‘greater horror, are occurring 
every day wherever slavery exists. Another picture indeed 
might be drawn, which, in a particular instance, should repre- 
sent the condition of the slave as in all respects comfortable, 
and in most, happy. There are we-doubt not humane masters and 
happy slaves. But such a picture, if true in the particular, would be 
false in the general. We need only know the laws of the slave 
states and the necessary condition of a slave under them, to know 
that inhumanity and suffering must be the rule, mercy and con- 
tentment, the rare exception. Being then, as we believe, a true 
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picture of the condition and character of master and slave in our 
southern states, we wish Archy Moore a wide circulation in our 
northern states, where, enjoying the freedom of even a Democ- 
racy ourselves, we have so few and cold sympathies for multitudes 
so near us —of the same race, and in many cases of an imper- 
ceptible difference of color — crushed by the weight of a slavery 
like that described in the volume before us. It may help to warm 
our hearts a little. 

As the author appears to have resided in the southern 
states, and to have witnessed scenes similar to those he has de- 
scribed, we wish he would give a plain unvarnished narra- 
tive of all he saw, under the authority and warrant of his name. 
It is common with those who travel South and reside there for a 
short time, to return with softened feelings towards slavery and 
slaveholders. We have supposed the explanation to be, that 
they have witnessed only domestic slavery, not that of the 
fields. If our author has witnessed the whole, we should like to 
have his testimony, whatever it may be. 





Delusion: or the Witch of New-England. Boston: Hilliard, 
Gray, & Co. 1840.— We have read this tale, founded on the 
witchcraft of the early days of New-England, with deep interest. 
It is the work of a thoughtful mind, warmly alive to whatever is 
beautiful in nature, and in human character and life. We think, 
however, the author has hardly done justice to her plan and ma- 
terials. The plan is striking and ingenious, the materials abundant, 


* and they would have borne much more expansion and elabora- 


tion. We do not see enough of Seymore: not enough to make 
us think think him worthy the lovely Edith, nor enough td en- 
able us to justify him in the course he took at last. The final 
scenes are, though powerfully drawn, too hurried and brief. The 
writer has succeeded in what has proved so difficult—in throw- 
ing a very positive charm over New-England scenery and man- 
ners. The ride of Edith and her father through the woods, 
and the visit to the Lady Ursula, are full of life, and make a 
vivid impression upon the mind of the reader. ‘Two goodly duo- 
decimos, we must believe, would have done much better justice 
to the author and her plan. 





A Sermon preached at the church in Brattle Square on Sunday 
morning, January 19, 1840, on the destruction of the Lexing- 
ton by fire, January 19th. By S. K. Lotnrorp.— We have 
read with great satisfaction the diseourse of Mr. Lothrop. It 
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was fit that he should speak on such an occasion— every pulpit 
should have found a tongue. He uttered himself like one whose 
heart was full, and who spoke right on, and his words, as it ever 
is with one who speaks so, have gone to the heart. We thank 
him for having preached as he did, and for having printed what 
he preached. He has, we are sure, the thanks of the communi- 
ty and of many bereaved and sorrowing hearts. We are not 
surprised that the Sermon has reached a third Edition. We had 
marked several pasages for quotation, but we can find no room 
for them. 


Pebblebrook, or the Harding Family. Boston: B. H. Green. — 
Whoever wrote Pebblebrook might do better things, provided he 
would write with his own pen and in his own manner. So long 
as he shall use the pen of another and copy the manner of an- 
other he will fail ; and the public will prefer to read the originals. 
When we came to the life of Patrick Henry we at first supposed 
ita burlesque on a distinguished writer of the day. Viewed in 
that light it is as good as anything in the Rejected Addresses ; 
viewed in any other light, and we can only say of it, as indeed of 
the whole volume — in a qualified sense — in the emphatic lan- 
guage of Sir Hugh Evans, ‘** What affectations is these.” 








WILLIAM V. THACHER. 


Died, July 16th, on his passage from Savannah to New York, 
Rev. Witu1am Vincent THacHeR, aged 24. 

The name of THAcuHER is one of the most frequent occurrence 
in the ecclesiastical annals of New England, and is inseparably 
connected with the church history of Boston. For eight succes- 
sive generations this family has sent able and devoted laborers 
into the gospel vineyard, and four of them have been pastors of 
churches in this city, namely at the Old South, at the New 
North, at Brattle Street, and at Church Green. Their last 
ancestor in England was a minister at Salisbury ; and the first 
that came over to this country, in 1635, was the founder of an 
uninterrupted succession of clergymen which has reached even 
to our own times, and has just suddenly terminated with the 
lamentable death of the youthful pastor of the church of Savan- 
nah. 

Wittiam Vincent THacHER was born in Boston in 1815, 
and graduated at Harvard University in 1834. He then entered 
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the Theological School at Cambridge, and devoted himself for 
three years to a preparation for the holy work which his pious 
ancestors for more than two hundred years had prosecuted, and 
to which he felt himself consecrated. By temperament and 
character he was peculiarly suited for the ministry, and he en- 
tered it from a deep sense of duty, and a sincere and ardent 
love of the profession. After preaching for a year in various 
places, he was ordained in this city, as an Evangelist, on the 
14th of October last, and immediately proceeded to Savannah | 
in Georgia, to preach to the vacant Unitarian church in that 
place. 

Here he won all hearts by his amiable disposition and truly 
Christian spirit— by the gentleness of his manners, the suavity 
of his temper, and the urbanity of his address. And he not 
only gained the general esteem and love of that community, but 
commanded the respect and confidence of a highly intelligent 
and refined congregation. Under his ministrations the church 
grew and flourished as it never had done before. Persons of all 
denominations flocked to hear the young Evangelist, and several 
of the most respectable families of the place were led to unite 
themselves with the Society. The arduous and untried situation 
in which he was placed, was suited to excite his mind and task 
his powers to the uttermost ; and it brought forth latent energies 
which even those who knew him best, and prized him most high- 
ly, hardly suspected were slumbering in his bosom. He was 
thrown entirely upon his own resources, and they proved ade- 
quate to every occasion and emergency. He became a power- 
ful and popular preacher of the word. His Sunday evening 
lectures, in which he explained and defended the dictrines of 
Christianity as held by Unitarians, were so crowded, that some- 
times hundreds were obliged to go away, unable to gain admis- 
sion. His preaching, so earnest and yet so gentle, produced a 
strong impression in favor of the views which he inculcated. There 
are many now in this city who heard him during the past winter, 
and who bear testimony to the deep interest which he awaken- 
ed, as well as to the warm attachment with which he was re- 
garded. 

He entered upon this work of an Evangelist with his whole 
heart and soul, and devoted himself to it with an unremitting 
zeal. He went to Savannah prepared to labor, to spend and be 
spent in his Master’s service. In one of the first letters written 
after his arrival he says, “I am truly happy that I have been 
moved to come hither, and sincerely trust, and shall labor, that 
I may not have come in vain. I shall not scruple, in season 
and out of season, to do all, in whatever company I am, to com- 
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municate our blessed faith— which I value all the more from 
the fact that so many about me do not know its worth.” In 
another letter he says, ‘I am in perfect health. Though I have 
worked harder than I have ever done before, yet in view of the 
wants of my people and my duties to them, | feel myself yet 
idle. I must work harder still.” Again he writes, ** My labors 
this winter have been quite hard — but I never was as well as I 
now am. My mission to this place has been in every respect of 
great service to me. Be confident, my dear Sir, in my deter- 
mination to be true to the cause whose propagation has been 
intrusted to me. We shall be sure to reap if we faint not. One 
thing I am determined upon, never to leave the pulpit unsup- 
plied, whilst I have strength left me to preach in it.” In one of 
his last letters, dated the 24th of June, he says, ‘* The unremit- 
ted labor which has been required of me makes it necessary for 
me to seek some relaxation, particularly during the debilitating 
months of a southern summer. Much more has been accom- 
plished here than I had any reason to hope. Three Sundays 
more remain for me —and after them you may think soon of 
seeing me face to face. If Providence permit, I shall be in Bos- 
ton about the 25th of July. 

Alas! the 25th of July has come and gone, and we have 
not seen him. He stayed too long and labored too hard. In 
consequence of exhaustion and exposure, he was taken ill on 
the 5th of July. With the disease still upon him, he sailed on 
the 12th for home ; and as we were anxiously awaiting his arri- 
val, hoping soon to grasp again that friendly hand, and to be 
once more cheered by the sweet tones of that gentle voice, the 
melancholy tidings reached us that on the 16th he died on the 
ocean. Peace to his pious and gentle spirit ! 

I have said that Mr. Thacher was peculiarly suited for the sa- 
cred office. He was so by his talents and acquirements ; and 
still more so by his sweet and heavenly spirit— his singular 
mildness and benignity of disposition — his winning and almost 
feminine gentleness of demeanor — in these respects, as well 
as in his personal appearance, bearing a striking resemblance to 
his lamented uncle, late pastor of the church in Church Green. 
He followed the apostolic injunction, to be courteous and gentle 
unto ‘all men. Yet, at the same time, he was possessed of a 
sound, discriminating intellect, and was firm and resolute in 
maintaining the opinions which he had deliberately formed. He 
had a calm, judicious, sober mind, which kept him from: falling 
in with the mystical vagaries by which the minds of some of 
our young men have become bewildered. His good sense as 
well as his Christian principle led him to devote himself to sub- 
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stantial realities to the actual duties of private and profes- 
sional life — to the absorbing and constantly recurring labors of 
the ministry. He was actuated by a sincere and earnest desire 
to be practically useful to the full extent of his abilities. To 
this end he labored in Savannah with an untiring diligence; and 
the flourishing church which he left there is a monument to his 
ministerial fidelity. This pleasant field of his labors, where he 
had experienced so much kindness, and met with such unex- 
pected success, and which was also endeared to his heart as 
being the last resting-place of his venerated grandfather, he was 
unwilling to leave till the last moment —till disease had seized 
upon his frame, and marked him as its victim. He died upon 
his post, a martyr to duty, bequeathing to his desolate congre- 
gation and mourning relatives a character which they will al- 
ways contemplate with affection and delight. Their grief at his 
early departure will be mitigated by the assurance which they 
feel, that he had finished the work which_had been given him to 
do. ‘He being made perfect in a short time fulfilled a long 
time.” 


“ Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis ?” 


The Church of Savannah, in grateful remembrance of his 
labors among them, have recently erected a monument to him 
in their church. The inscription is as follows. 


IN MEMORY OF . 
REV. WILLIAM VINCENT THACHER, 
PASTOR OF THIS CHURCH. 


A MODEST AND HUMBLE CHRISTIAN. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRECEPTS OF HIS MASTER, 
WHICH HE INCULCATED FROM THE PULPIT, 
HE EXEMPLIFIED IN HIS OWN CHARACTER, 
AND ILLUSTRATED BY A CONSISTENT LIFE. 

OF GENTLE MANNERS AND WARM AFFECTIONS, 
HE WON MANY SOULS TO CHRIST 
BY HIS MILD AND PATHETIC ELOQUENCE, 
THOSE WHO MIGHT HAVE RESISTED A BOLDER APPEAL, 
YIELDED TO HIS CALM AND QUIET TEACHING. 
ACKNOWLEDGING THE POWER OF SINCERE PIETY, 
AND THE CHARM OF SIMPLE GOODNESS. 





HE WAS BORN IN BOSTON, APRIL 15, 1815, 
AND DIED ON HIS PASSAGE 
FROM SAVANNAH TO NEW YORK, 
guty 16, 1839. 
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German Literary INTELLIGENcCE.— The catalogues of new 
works, issued between January and July 1839, which we have 
received, do -not offer so many promising titles as usual. We 
notice a falling off in the department of Philosophy and Theol- 
ogy in particular, but there appears no diminution of “ Hand- 
buchs,” ‘ Conversations-Lexicons,” ‘* Lebenbeschreibungen,” 
and that miscellaneous “stuff” which abounds on this side of 
the water. 

The most important works we have noticed are the following. 
A new edition of Plato is in progress, which is published in 
numbers, and is to be completed in 1842. It is edited by Messrs. 
Baiter, Osell, §- Winckelmann. — F. W. Krummacher, author of 
the parables, has published a little work called Elias der Thishiter 
nach seinem aussern und innern Leben. — H. P. Fichtes Leits- 
chrift fur Philosophie und speculative Theologie, still continues 
its existence. 

G. E. Leo Geschichte der Reformation in Dresden and Leipsic. 

H. Leo die Hegelingen. 

Israelitische Annalen, (a Periodical for the history, literature, 
and culture of the Israelites of all times and countries, published 
weekly in 4to.) 

J. L. Konig Alttestamentliche Studien, 2 vols. 8vo. The 
first volume was published 1836, and this contains Deuteronomy 
and Jeremiah. The book is written to counteract the “ neo- 
logical” views of von Bohlen. 

Marriot’s Collection of English miracle-plays, or mysteries, 
containing ten dramas from the Chester, Coventry, and Townly 
series. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Auslegung des Speculativen Theiles Ev. Johannis, durch 
einen deutschen mystischen Theologen, (of the 14th century) 
ed. Engelhardt. 

A new Edition is publishing of Hoffmann’s Works. 

Leben und Thaten der Heiligen, von Sinzel, (a collection of 
legends &c., relating to the lives of the Saints, publishing in 
numbers. ) 

Hengstenberg Beitrage zur Einleitung in A. T. Vol. III. 
(This contains a defence of the authenticity and genuineness of 
the Pentateuch.) 

N. EH. Julius Nordamerikas sittliche Zustainde, 2 vols. 8vo. 
(This contains the results of his observations in America dur- 
ing the years 1834-1836. Vol. I. treats of the Country, its 
History, Religion, Education, Labor, and Society. Vol. II. of 
Crime and Punishment.) 

J. C. F. Bahr Geschichte der Romischen Literatur (the 3d 
supplemental volume which treats of the Christian Literature 
down to the end of the Carlovingian period.) 
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Leben des St. Thomas of Canterbury, herausgegeben von 
Im. Bekker, 1. 8vo., (in ancient Norman French.) 

Von dem Siben Slafaeren (a poem of the 13th century on “ the 
Seven Sleepers.”) heraus von Karajan, 1 vol. 8vo. 

C. F. Von Ammon Fortbildung der Christenheit, vol. 4th. 
(The three first volumes are in the course of translation for Mr. 
Ripley’s Library of Foreign Standard Literature. The 4th con- 
tains an account of the latest Theology of Germany.) 

Gesenius anecdota orientalia P. II. 4to. — H. Heine, Buch der 
Lieder, 3d ed. — Lochner’s Geschichte des Mittelalters, 1 vol. 
8vo. (This first volume comes down to the end of the crusades.) 

F. Rickert Bramanische Erzahlungen. — Bernhardy ed. Sui- 
das Lexicon, 2 vols. 4to. 

F. Strauss Zwei friedliche Blatter, 1 vol. 8vo. — Hirzel Rede 
fiir die Berufung des Dr. Strauss. (A small pamphlet contain- 
ing a short, life of Dr. S. We notice 12 other pamphlets relat- 
ing to the affairs of this gentleman.) 

J. G. F. Grétie Lehrbuch ezner allg. Literargeschichte aller 
bekannter Volker, vol. 2. 8vo., (to be continued.) 

The large works mentioned in a former number of this Journal 
still continue to appear in regular numbers from time to time, 
e. g. Oken’s Natur-Geschichte. Ersch § Grubers Encyclope- 
dia. Corpus Reformatorum, and the various “ Bibliotheken,” of 
Greek, Latin, and German literature. Besides these, we notice 
a ** classical library of English Novelists, (e. g. Fielding, Smollet, 
Goldsmith, &c., &c.,) and another of English Dramatists. ‘There 
is also a Bibliotheca Patrum, conducted by Gersdorf and Gold- 
horn, 8vo. Vols. Ill. and IV. contain the works of Cyprian and 
Tertullian : — and a Bibliotheca portatil Espafiola, which com- 
prises a collection of the best poems, novels, dramas, &c. writ- 
ten in Spanish in this century. Thiele’s commentarius on N. T. 
has reached the XIIIth volume, the last volume contains Hoele- 
mann’s Commentary on Ephesians and Philippians. The first 
part of the 2d volume of Gesenius’s Thesaurus is published 
with the promise that the next shall appear early in 1840. We 
learn that a periodical is established at Athens; it is published 
twice every month, and the first number appeared April 1, 1839. 
It is called ‘*‘O MNéog ddyroc Equis.” is conducted by a large body 
of gentlemen, and edited by A. M. Anselmos. It is devoted to 
Theology, Philosophy, physical and mathematical Sciences, 
Antiquities, Philology, History, and public Instruction. 





ERRATA FOR LAST VOLUME, 


Page 92, 11 lines from top, for ‘i inquiries ”” read “ injuries.” 
348, 17 lines from bottom, for ** mood ”? read ** mind.”? 
348, 7 lines from bottom, for “ obstructions ” read ‘‘ abstractions.” 
404, 3 lines from top, for momentary ”? read ‘* momentous.”* 





